


Next Month 


Tue article in February describing 
the Ypsilanti Manufacturers Consoli- 
dation for Defense brought much fav- 
orable comment from our readers. The 
author of this article, R. G. French, 
has dug up facts about another group 
of manufacturers who have saved 
their corporate lives by pooling re- 
sources. Complete facts next month. 


As rue labor market becomes tighter, 
more and more companies are train- 
ing women to take over men’s jobs in 
factories. A timely discussion of wom- 
en in industry, their capabilities and 
limitations will be another feature of 
the April issue. 
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Book of 1000 Prizes 


Here is the Prize Book that sets the 
pace for prize plans and campaigns. 
The New Dartnell V BOOK OF 1000 
PRIZES is the most unusual, most ad- 
vanced, and most attractive prize 
book ever made available. 


A Complete Home 


With blueprints, plans, and specifica- 
tions the new Dartnell V Prize Book 
offers a complete home or any part 
of it from the egg beater to the house 
furnishings. Features 1000 prizes 
ranging in price from 25c to $2,000. 


New Exclusive 
Features 


How to Set the Table—How to Light 
Your Home—these and many other 
Interesting features of appeal to 
homemakers make this Prize Book 
outstanding. It is new, different, and 
exciting! 


Uses for this 
Prize Book 


For a straight sales contest with 
prizes for your salesmen, agents, or 
dealers. Can be used for a “Beat 
Your Best” production prize plan for 
workers in the plant. Will help your 
company attain any objective involv- 
ing extra effort on the part of em- 
ployees, salesmen, or dealers. 


How to Get Your Copy 


Write today for a complimentary 
copy of this new Prize Book on your 
business letterheading. Be sure to 
state what use you have in mind for 
the prizes and Dartnell will be glad 
to work with you in developing a 
plan which will be effective. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Prize and Contest Division 
. 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Where to See Displays 
Of War Materials 


To the Editor: 


On page eleven of the January 1942 
issue of AMERICAN Business you men- 
tioned permanent displays of needed Vic- 
tory equipment and parts which were 
scheduled to open in several American 
cities. Can you advise us whether these 
exhibits are now open and their location? 

F. W. Booru, Booth Brick Limited, 
New Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. Boorn: We cannot tell you exactly 
where these displays have been set up 
but you can find out by writing the Con- 
tract Distribution Branch of the War 
Production Board in the cities where you 
plan to visit. You may also be interested 
in writing the War Production Board 
in Washington for the Field Office 
Directory that has been compiled giving 
the address of all Contract Distribution 
Branches, the names of the managers, and 
the telephone numbers in many cases. 


Address of Wheeldex 
Manufacturer 


To the Editor: 


Recently I saw in an advertisement a 
description of an office device which was 
called “Wheeldex.” My efforts to locate 
this advertisement have failed. If you 
know of such a device, can you give me 
the address of the manufacturer so that 





I can obtain more information about it? 

S. P. Smiru, Standard Oil Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Smiru: The Wheeldex Manufac- 
turing Company is an American Bust- 
NEss advertiser, and its address is 91 Wall 
Street, New York, New York. 


More About the Night 
Shift Problem 


To the Editor: 


The excellent article by J. K. Wester- 
field on the night shift problem in your 
February issue was indeed of special in- 
terest to me, as I have been trying to 
call the scientific solution of this prob- 
lem to the powers that be at Washing- 
ton for over a year, without success. 1 
regret that you did not reproduce along- 
side the altogether admirable shift ar- 
rangement of the Food Machinery Com- 
pany of Hoopeston, Illinois, the horrible 
fourth shift answer to the 168-hour weck 
proposed by the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. Their 
“answer” requires some of the workers to 
change shifts not once, but three times 
every week.—Dr. NATHANIEL KLEITMAN, 
Department of Physiology, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


I think the article “Management Tack 
les the Night Shift Problem” by J. K 
Westerfield is very much worthwhile, ex 
cept that in the part referring to me the 
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author is inaccurate, but that is according 
to the fashion of the day, I suppose. 

Perhaps he does not like labor union 
officials, so it is quite right to describe 
their attitude in any old way. I’ve no com- 
plaint to offer on that score. There are 
labor writers who treat business leaders 
in the same way. 

The reference regarding the Link Belt 
Company is not new to me. Charles Piez 
of that company sought my aid in ob- 
taining skilled labor in that instance. We 
had a very interesting discussion on the 
relative value of two shifts and three 
shifts. Mr. Piez said that the third shift 
(atter midnight) was not good because 
of certain effects on production and ma- 
chivery, Which also tended to slow down 
th. following shift, all of which was very 
int resting to me because it tallied with 
m\ experience as a sailor (my trade) in 
wht seamen knew as the “graveyard 
we ch” before work periods were short- 
en: | by law.—Vicror A. OLANDER, secre- 
tu :-treasurer, Illinois State Federation 

.abor, Chicago, Illinois. 


He Questions Our 
Siatements 


T. the Editor: 

‘ince your article in the February 
iss.e “More Miles for Old Cars” pertains 
to my business I believe it fair to call 
your attention to certain features I con- 
sider questionable. 

Virst, you say, “Blue exhaust smoke 
indicates poor combustion which may be 
caused by worn piston rings, cylinder 
walls, pistons, a poor grade of gasoline, 
etc.,” I have always believed it to be an 
indication of the burning of oil in the 
cylinders as a result of worn piston rings, 
etc., but not a poor grade of gasoline nor 
a jammed automatic choke, which I have 
always believed would cause a black ex- 
haust smoke. 

Second, in my opinion your statement, 
“Black oil indicates presence of sludge” is 
definitely incorrect. I find it hazardous to 
solicit oil changes because of “black oil” 
which may be due to blow-by without 
harmful effects. 

Third, your suggestion to check clutch 
action, that the motorist apply the emer- 
gency brake, engage the third gear, and 
clutch and rapidly race the motor. This 
should be done by a fifth columnist. 

Fourth, you say “Change crankcase oil 
every 2,000 miles.” This is not in accord 
with the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. The answer is 
found in your next phrase, “every 500 
with lots of start and stop driving. . . .” 
\ thousand miles has been selected as 
the best time to change oil because of the 
inability of automobile owners to know 
when those conditions are effective. 

Fifth, your suggestion that car owners 

d drivers read the instruction book that 

mes with their cars. This is an ex- 

mely good suggestion and very perti- 
it—A. D. Orrsen, South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. OrrseN: ‘This article was checked 

v carefully before publication by a 

aber of the Society of Automotive 

vineers, and so we feel reasonably cer- 
that our facts are correct. 
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Axis ears will find little humor in the production story of Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited. Now on a 100°¢ war basis, Ford of 
Canada (largest single source of mechanized transport in the British 
Empire) is rolling out grim numbers of workshop units, scout cars, 
ambulances, trucks, and fighting units like the famous Universal 
carrier above. And they’re coming faster every day. 

At no cost to the Government, Ford schools are teaching Army men 
the mechanics of military transportation—have trained over 12,000 


women in the care and operation of ambulances and “home front” 


trucks and tractors. 

That this vast program of making and training has come so far, so 
efficiently, is a tribute to the business end of production as well as to 
the assembly lines . . . Ediphones are to the office what lathes are to the 
shop. In the dictation of correspondence, orders, memoranda and other 
written and spoken work, Ediphone Voice Writing increases executive 
capacity and eliminates waste time. And in today’s war schedule, time 
is more precious than money. 

What Ediphones are doing for Ford of Canada, they can do for you. 

Phone “Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. 

A3, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 
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“EVANSTON TACKLES ITS DEFENSE JOB”’ 

How a city of 65,000 has successfully overcome the hurdles that 
confront a Civilian Defense Committee and set up an organization 
that is being taken for a model. By RALPH SHANESY 


‘“‘BOMBS OVER LONDON—CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
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An American executive who has lived in England for two years 
and come through two hundred air raids tells how British civilian 
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By EUGENE WHITMORE 


TO THOSE WITH PRODUCTS SUITABLE FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


The first issue of CIVILIAN DEFENSE magazine will be read by chairmen of 11,000 defense 
committees in the United States. Advertising rates are $150 a page, $65 a single column. 
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civilian defense developments. That will tell you what other civilian defense key men are 
doing—how their communities are handling their civilian defense organizations—the ‘‘who’s 
who” and “‘what's what’ of civilian defense! 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE magazine will bring you reports by experts on the technique of civilian defense work of all 
kinds including fire protection, plant protection, anti-sabotage work, first aid, auxiliary police work, blackouts 
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FT ll ol Husiness 


HE beating we have been get- 
ting from the Japanese has 
been hard to take. But 
there is this about it, it is 
going to explode a lot of 
the complacent ideas 
some business men have 
held about winning the war 
with money and machines. 
The stock market shows 
that business at last is 
awake to the fact we really 
have our backs to the wall, 
with a fifty-fifty chance of 
losing the war. That is not 
being pessimistic, Just real- 
istic. If the German spring 

drive rolls back Russia, if the Japs stop American 
aid to China and Australia, the Axis to all practical 
purposes will have won the war. Britain might fold 
up. It is this possibility that worries Don Nelson 
and those in Washington. It is this danger that 
makes every weapon we produce this year, worth ten 
next year. And it is the slowly dawning realization of 
what could happen that has given business the jitters. 
Well, getting jittery about what might happen won’t 
help any. The one thing that will help is to roll up 
and hit the line harder. That’s 
the American way, and we have not the least doubt 


our sleeves—all of us 


that is just what we are going to do. 


Inspiring Instead of Firing 


Speaking of Donald Nelson: It was my good for- 
tune to be connected with the Office of Production 
Management in Washington when it was reorganized 


into the War Production Board. I was representing 
management in the Labor Disputes Section of the 


Labor Division. When the “change over” order came 
through, there was considerable speculation as to who 
would get the axe. Most of us had our own ideas 


about who ought to get it. But to our surprise there 
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were very few changes. In nearly every case ke 
men were carried over to WPB. But Mr. Nelso: 
made it very plain to all of us that we were on pro 
bation. He promised to set up a system for deter 
mining the results of each WPB executive, and i 
results were not forthcoming he expected us to resigi 
without being asked! Then he proceeded to get rid 
of the lost motion in each unit, to eliminate buck 
passing and debating, and almost overnight a new 
spirit and a new enthusiasm were evident. It is too 
soon to say that all these men will make good. Som 
of them will fall short of the specifications and mak 
way for someone else. Others may have to be booted 
out bodily. War is that way. But it can be said. 
and should be said, that Don Nelson did a masterful 
job of putting new energy and determination into 
WPB. To me, at least, it proved again the balanc 
sheet value of leadership in management. There ar 
some organizations in private industry which need a 
shot of this Nelson medicine. 


Production Bonuses 


Reports from Germany indicate that the Nazis 
are doing a pretty good job of speeding up produc 
tion in an all-out effort to smash the United Nations 
this spring. They are using a production bonus. 
Meanwhile here in America we are wrangling about 
whether labor should be paid doubletime for holidays. 
or no overtime at all. There are unions which won't 
work Sundays unless they get doubletime; and ther 
are employers who won’t operate Sundays if they 
have to pay doubletime. We hear talk about fore 
ing labor to work longer hours for the same hourly 
wage. Just who is going to do the forcing? Certainly 
not the War Labor Board and certainly not the ad 
ministration. Talk about forcing 10,000,000 peopl: 
to do this or do that is just silly. It would get less. 
not more, production. Has anyone yet found a wa) 
to make men work, when they don’t want to work: 
Instead of chattering about cutting wages, and fore 
ing labor to work longer hours, it would be well if w: 
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did something about increasing the incentive for work- 
ing. Suppose we do have to pay overtime to get men 
to work longer hours; suppose we do pay them a 
bonus to do more work? If we get the production that 
is all that matters, because if we don’t get it this 
year it will be just too bad. The bonus will be added 
to the cost of production anyway, and it will be up 
to the Government to figure out some way to get it 
back if that is necessary to the war effort. Manage- 
ment, it seems to us, should find more ways to make 
men want to work and worry less about getting laws 
passed which will only produce a new crop of sit- 
downs, slow-downs, stand-ups, and fifty-seven other 


varieties of wildeat strikes. 


Breaking Down the Job 


[t is an old rule of management that when you have 
a tough problem to solve, break it up into a number 
of small problems, then solve these one by one. Ac- 
cording to Eugene Whitmore, editor of American 
Brstness, Just back from a meeting of business paper 
editors in Washington, this is exactly the way the 
Training Within Industry Section of WPB tackled 
its task of quickly expanding the supply of skilled 
workers in the defense industries. Plant managers 
were urged to take the operations which required 
craftsmen of long training and break them up into 
simple jobs. Then take less skilled workers and give 
them intensive instructions in those simple tasks. He 
said TWI has trained 1,200 men all over the country 
to teach foremen how to do that one thing. The result 
is that one labor supply bottleneck after another has 
been broken and war production this year will be 
several times what it was last year. There are many 
administrative jobs which could be simplified the same 
way. We all know of sales executives, for instance, 
who are spending too much time on details. We know 
credit men who are putting in hours of time writing 
routine letters which a smart girl could, with training, 
do just as well. In these times when the supply of 
vood executives is one of the bottlenecks in business, 
we might well take a leaf from TWI’s experience and 
do a little “up grading” in the front office, as well as 
in the plant. 


Salesmen’s Tires 


One very definite result of what has happened in 
the Southwestern Pacific will be to make traveling 
salesmen by car more difficult. Even rubber for re- 
treading old tires will be limited to cars used by per- 
sons necessary to the war effort. Salesmen serving 
defense industries are No. 6 on the “B” list recently 
issued by Mr. Henderson’s office. Those not neces- 
sary to defense will have to make their old tires do 
until the new synthetic rubber plants come into pro- 
duction. This will be hard on some salesmen, but it 
may be a bit of a blessing in disguise. It will bring 
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sales managers to grips with a situation they should 
have done something about long ago. I mean the 
tremendous waste of time and money resulting from 
letting salesmen run all over the map after business. 
Already sales managers are finding that in certain 
territories they get more business when salesmen use 
the busses and other methods of transportation. They 
spend more time with customers and do a more 
thorough selling job. Occasional buyers in out-of-the- 
way places are being worked by mail instead of by 
salesmen. Salesmen in city territories are laying up 
cars and saving the rubber for use by salesmen in 
country territories which can be worked in no other 
way. There is less zigzagging; less doubling back; 
more straight-line selling. That is all to the good. 
In fact, we would not be surprised if, as a result of 
the more intelligent routing of salesmen which has 
been forced upon sales management, about one-third 
of the buzzing around that has been going on can be 
eliminated entirely and our whole sales effort made 
more efficient. The same holds true in retail selling. 
Salespeople are getting more customers to take home 
their purchases and thus save delivery rubber. It 


all helps. 


Out-of-Date Equipment 


There is a manufacturer in New Jersey who has 
just learned a valuable lesson. His plant got a war 
contract for roller bearings. The manager of the 
business got it on a competitive basis, bidding on the 
principle that if his competitor could do it for so 
much so could he. Well, the usual thing happened. 
He soon found that the more rollers he made the more 
money he lost. So the directors closed the plant down. 
WPB sent in an engineer to check up. It didn’t take 
the engineer long to discover the trouble. Half the 
plant’s equipment was obsolete. The other half was 
up-to-date. The money which was made on the up- 
to-date equipment was being lost on the operation of 
the old equipment. So the union officials were called 
in and the cards laid on the table. It was proposed 
that instead of operating the whole plant on two 
nine-hour, six-day shifts, only the new machinery be 
operated but that it be operated on a full one-hundred- 
sixty-eight-hour-a-week basis using a swing shift. In 
this way all the employees were kept working, but in- 
stead of working nine hours, they worked only eight 
hours. To make up for the loss of overtime, the 


hourly rate was increased slightly all down the line. 


Today the plant is making money on its war con- 
tract, instead of losing it. The men are getting a 
higher hourly wage. The WPB is getting more pro- 
duction, and the goose hangs high! I mention this 
case to drive home the point that obsolete equipment, 
like obsolete methods, is a luxury that few businesses 
can afford. All too often we are paying for up-to- 
date equipment out of profits we are losing, but never 


seem to find it out.—J. C. A. 
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@ The nation is united — and Long Distance telephone calls to build fighting planes, 


telephone lines help to tie it together for freighters or factories — to move men and 


war's work. . . . You can keep materials machines around the map. . . . If the rush 


moving, wheels turning, men working — if of war interferes here and there with the 


you can reach any one, anywhere in the accustomed smoothness of regular Long Dis- 


land, in a hurry... . It takes a lot of tance traffic, we hope you will understand. 
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Conversion—American Industry's 
Number One Job 





“Industry has done a good job of turning plants to 
war production,’’ says Donald Nelson. “‘But good isn’t 


enough,”’ he declares in an appeal for a superlative job 
of complete converting. What’s been done so far, and 


how all industry, large and small, working in almost 


any material, can find a place for itself in war work 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


cheery in the War Production 
Board offices was a manufac- 
turer of frames for women’s purses. 
He could no longer obtain critical 
metals to manufacture _ these 
purse frames of which he had been 
turning out several million a year. 
He was at the War Production 
Board seeking war work which 
might be done on his machines. 

A War Production Board pro- 
curement man showed him a load- 
ing device for a rapid fire cannon. 

“Do you have the machines to 
make this?” the manufacturer was 
asked. Then they began to consider 
what machines were required. The 
chief part of the shell loading de- 
vice was a casting. The manufac- 
turer had no equipment for or ex- 
perience in casting. He had no mill- 
ing machines or grinders, nor did 
he have a screw machine needed to 
complete one of the parts of the 
shell loader. 

“Give me this sample. I will take 
it back to my plant and see what 
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we can do with it,” said the purse 
frame maker. 

In a short time he was back at 
the War Production Board with 
the rapid fire cannon loader. There 
was not one ounce of cast metal in 
the device, nor was there any mill- 
ing, grinding, or screw machine 
work. The entire device was made 
of pressed metal on the manufac- 
turer’s own equipment. 

The sample was sent to the prov 
ing grounds at Aberdeen, Mary 
land, and put through its paces. 
The test proved that it would work 
and work well. Result: A contract 
for a large quantity of these shell 
loading devices for the purse frame 
maker whose plant would have 
been shut down had he not found 
a way to utilize the machinery and 
equipment he had available. 

Here is only one example. There 
are literally thousands of others, 
but even now we do not begin to 
have the degree of conversion to 
war work that will be necessary if 


we are to prevent the war from 
lasting many years longer than ab- 
solutely necessary. 

With the multiplication of de- 
mands from every branch of the 
armed services of the country, the 
drafting of men to the armed serv- 
ices, and the shortages of materials 
for civilian goods, industry faces a 
three-pronged problem as the war 
effort is stepped up for Victory in 
1943. 

These three problems are: 

(1) To convert every possible 
plant, factory, and machine 
to war production ; 

(2) To hire and train more men 
to replace skilled men as 
they are inducted into the 
Army; 

(3) To hire and 
women for factory jobs. 

As Donald Nelson put it in a 


train more 


recent statement, “There is not 
time to build new plants for all our 
needs. The golden months are gone. 
We have left now only ten silver 
months. We must make the best 
use of them. Our problem today is 
not to build tanks and planes which 
we can use in 1943, but to turn out 
tanks and planes which can be 
used in March and April 1942.” 
Mr. Nelson went on to point out 
that we must find men and skills 
to run present plants 168 hours a 
week. It is from the increased shifts 
in present plants that he expects 
to obtain the desperately needed 
production to enable the Army and 
Navy to correct the undeniably 
bad situation in the Southwest 


Pacific. 





“Loss of just one week’s produc- 
tion is 2 per cent of a year’s pro- 
duction. If a plant, for any reason, 
is delayed getting into production 
for as long as five weeks that means 
that 10 per cent of that plant’s 
year’s production is gone forever.” 

Nelson admitted that industry’s 
work has been good. “But good 
isn’t enough,” he declared. “If 
management were more resourceful 
in finding ways to step into the 
war production program with the 
tools and equipment it has, there 
would be vastly more equipment 
rolling out over the Pacific today.” 

Our present situation demands 
the utmost in what the Aluminum 
Company of America calls “imagi- 
neering.” We must call on the com- 
bined skill and imagination of our 


engineers, designers, factory super- 
intendents, draftsmen, and others 
to work out ways in which our 
present machinery and equipment 
can be put to work making items 
we once never dreamed of making, 
doing things we once thought im- 
possible or impractical. 

Take the case of a hosiery manu- 
facturer who turned his own ma- 
chine shop to good use on a con- 
tract for wing hinge fittings for 
aircraft. It would seem, at first 
glance, that a silk hosiery mill 
would be the last place on earth 
to find production capacity for the 
tools of war. But most hosiery 
mills have machine shops which, in 
peacetimes, are kept busy repair- 
ing, rebuilding, and maintaining 
the maze of intricate machines 
which knit hosiery. It was this mill’s 
machine shop that turned out the 
aircraft wing tips. 

Fight 


stoves have accepted and are at 


manufacturers of gas 


work on a contract to build rudders 
and tail surfaces for aircraft, and 
a former manufacturer of corn 
crushers is busy making track 
parts for the “caterpillar” appa- 
ratus on endless track equipment. 
In another case the manufacturers 
of heat regulators are turning out 
periscope parts for tank periscopes 

tanks need periscopes in certain 
types of action just as much as 
submarines need them. 
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This is a new type of war, to 
repeat an often-declared state- 
ment. It is a war of materials, 
equipment, and supplies. It was 
pointed out in Washington re- 
cently that one of the reasons for 
the Russian success this winter is 
that the Russian troops had heavy, 
warm boots, and the Germans had 
none. Here then is a case where 
the biggest army on earth, with the 
most exhaustive and carefully pre- 
pared plans, with thousands of 


planes and tanks and millions of 


men, was pushed back with terrific 


losses because the soldiers were im- 
properly clad in one detail which 
may seem minor, but on which the 
entire campaign hinged, American 


industry’s job is to insure against 


any such tragedies befalling Amevi- 
can and United Nations troops. If 
we are to prevent such tragedics, 
if we are to prevent a repetition of 
occurring on 
where 20,000 


the tragedy now 
Bataan Peninsula, 
fearless, well led troops under G: 
eral MacArthur are being cut ‘o 
pieces for the want of air fighting 
equipment, industry must stop 
nothing to turn out the need] 
supplies and equipment. 

It is no longer a question «f 
waiting for a government man 
call at our factory doors to a 
what we can make. Business mus 
take the initiative and find o 
what can be made—find ways 
employ machines, to employ m« 


and equipment available right no 


(OEM Photo 


VENDING MACHINES TO BULLET DIES. A veteran and a learner, both intent 


on helping to convert a vending machine plant to do a wartime production job 
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LAWNMOWERS TO TANK HUBS. In this midwestern factory power lawn- 


rowers gave way to the production of hubs for tanks, war's chief need today 


PHONOGRAPHS TO PLANE CONTROL PANELS. This girl, trained to as- 


semble parts for phonographs, now assembles intricate parts for needed planes 


FREIGHT CARS TO SHIPS. This plant had been abandoned, but was quickly 


prepared for ship production and now regularly turns out one freighter a week 
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not next year, or when a civilian 
job is completed, or when the fac- 
tory is rearranged or enlarged. 

The government procurement 
officials, working night and day 
seven days a week, cannot do all 
the thinking and planning. Indus 
try and business must exercise its 
own ingenuity to find ways to 
utilize present plant equipment in 
the shortest possible time. The 
giant automobile industry is fast 
converting itself into one great 
arsenal—but even this tremendous 
plant capacity is not enough to 
supply the United States Army, 
Navy, Marine and Air Corps, and 
the supplies for our allies who are 
fighting a delaying action until our 
men can be properly trained and 
supplied to step in and turn the 
tide our way. China, the Dutch, 
Russia, England, Australia, Can 
ada are in dire need of more help. 

There are men who criticize our 
government for the supplies sent 
to England and to Russia, but the 
truth is that we have sent them 
little aid. According to Sir Clive 
Baillieu, head of the British Raw 
Materials Commission in Washing- 
ton, we sent to England only 2,134 


planes, while England — shipped 
9,781 to Russia, China, and else 
where. We shipped 200 tanks to 
England and England in turn 


shipped from its tight little isle 
3,000 tanks during 1941. Obvi- 
ously, what we have done, good 
though it may be, is but a drop in 
the ocean compared with what we 
must do in the immediate future. 

Many of the excitingly dramatic 
cases of conversion were not initi- 
ated by the War Production Board 
or the Army or Navy procurement 
officials. Some of the best examples 
of conversion came from industry 
itself, where business men went to 
work and created their own oppor 
tunity to produce war materials. 

There has been a_ tremendous 
amount of talk about subcontract- 
ing and perhaps too little actual 
subcontracting done. But it is fast 
getting under way. One maker of 
automobile motors is filling a con- 
tract for automatic guns. In his 


own plant he (Continued on page 44) 
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Vice President John M. Laird of Connecticut General buys One employee member of the Pullman ‘‘Bond-a-Month 
Defense Stamps from the ‘‘Defense Stamp Cigarette Girl’’ Club’’ makes application for purchase of a Defense Bond 


Business Sells Defense Bonds 


Ve NITED STATES SENSE b BONDS =v] 


eel od Ad Oo 
rial ot al 0 ot 


st4-! Grant Co. tt 


Department heads of the W. T. Grant store in Oil City, Pennsylvania, are paid 
weekly bonuses in Defense Stamps instead of cash. The head of each department 
showing an increase in sales gets a share in a pool amounting to 2 per cent 
of the store’s total sales increase over the last year’s corresponding week. 
Each Monday after figures have been computed and bonuses determined, Defense 
Stamps are bought and department heads are paid the bonuses they have earned 
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oe men have a selfish, 
as well as a patriotic interest, 
in pushing the sale of Defense 
Bonds among their employees. It 
is the expectation of the Govern 
ment that through the sale of thes: 
bonds, inflation such as we had in 
the last war ean be avoided. 

Already payroll deduction plans 
for the purchase of Defense Bonds 
are in effect in a large number of 
organizations, and many more 
companies are planning the inaugu- 
ration of such a plan. In addition 
to encouraging payroll deductions, 
a number of companies have placed 
supplies of Defense Stamps at 
cashiers’ windows, thus making it 
easy for employees to make their 
purchases. 

The payroll deduction — plan 
usually works in this way. Deduc 
tions, authorized by the employee. 
are made regularly from salar, 
and credited to each employee's ac 
count. Usually a minimum deduc 
tion is specified, either 25 cents o: 
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In addition to buying Defense Bonds through payroll deductions, employees of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company also buystamps. These Brookline, Massachusetts, telephone employees have all bought at least two Defense Stamps 


50 cents, and deductions must be 
in a multiple of that minimum. 
When enough has accumulated for 
a bond, the company buys it from 
an authorized issuing agent, having 
it registered in the employee’s name, 
and delivers it to the employee. In 
several instances, companies having 
large numbers of employees have 
been authorized (Continued on page 38) 


Dorothy Lamour gets the Bausch and 
Lomb campaign for Defense Bonds off 
to a good start with a talk to employees 
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DEPARTMENT 


VICTORY 
1S OUR GOAL 


KEEP "EM 
FLYING 


WERE BEHIND 
THE MAN 
WITH THE GUN 


> 
BUY é 
DEFENSE BONDS 


The ‘‘V’’ on this thermometer in the Servel plant now stands at 98 per cent, 
and the column on the left naming departments participating 100 per cent 
in buying Defense Bonds by payroll deductions is almost completely filled 
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The Closed Shop Mirage 





With 77 per cent of the public against closed shops 
and 47 per cent of active union members also against 
closed shops, it seems that it is high time we did some 
hard, straight thinking about this eternal headache 





BY J. C. ASPLEY 


President, The Dartnell Corporation 


OW that Phil Murray has given 

the green light to all CIO 
unions to go out after a dollar a 
day more pay and “union secur- 
ity,” we shall probably hear a lot 
about the closed shop. It will be a 
hot topic in union halls as well as 
in directors’ rooms. And well it 
might, because done up in that neat 
little package is one answer to what 
kind of country we are going to 
have after Victory is won. 

It just so happens that I have 
had a good deal of experience with 
this open shop problem. As a 
young man I worked in _ both 
“open” and “closed” shops as a 
machinist. In business I have op- 
erated both “open” and “closed” 
shops. And for almost a year now 
I have sat in on labor disputes 
where the closed shop issue has been 
discussed with all the oratory and 
fist-banging which high lights a 
management-labor conference. 
Labor insists the majority in a 
plant have the right to say with 
whom they will work ; management 
holds it can’t manage if deprived 
of the right to select and fire. 

Yet the issue can’t be lightly 
brushed off, because developments 
in Washington give reason to be- 
lieve that the new drive by organ- 
ized labor, especially the CIO, for 
the closed shop in the war indus- 
tries might be more successful than 
expected. The present administra- 
‘tion looks with favor on the growth 
of industrial unionism as a part of 
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the machinery of a planned econ- 
omy. You see, the first step in any 
effective planned society must be 
regimented industry and_regi- 
mented labor, organized in parallel 
groups to permit of joint industry- 
labor control. 

But union leaders like Murray 
and Lewis are not idealists. On the 
contrary they are hard-headed 
realists. They seek more power for 
labor; a larger voice by labor in 
the councils of business. No one 
blames them for that. If you and I 
were labor leaders we would prob- 
ably be out for all the power. we 
could get, too, and we could be de- 
pended upon to convince ourselves 
as they have done that what we do 
is for the good of the workers and 
not to make our own jobs and our 
own salaries more secure. 

The closed shop is great stuff 
for the man who runs the union. 
Look at the United Mine Work- 
ers if you doubt it. But here is the 
question: Is the closed shop so 
good for the rank and file of union 
members—the fellows who pay 
their dues and like it? If the Mur- 
ray program goes through as plan- 
ned, and if we end the war with 
universal closed shops in the basic 
American industries—all of them 
mind you—will it be a good thing 
or a bad thing for the man in the 
pay queue? 

Well, I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but I don’t think any 
monopoly is a good thing—a steel 


monopoly, a wheat monopoly, or a 
labor monopoly. I may be old-fash- 
ioned, but I think there is sti!] 
lot in favor of a little honest com- 
petition—yes, even competition foy 
jobs. I don’t think the CIO or the 
AF of L or any other labor group 
should be given a monopoly on 
American jobs, notwithstanding 
the tears shed over the poor dub 
guy in overalls. I wore over:lls 
for a good many years and I im 
proud of it. I never wanted any 
one to be sorry for me. Neither 
did I ask for any wet nurse dressed 
up like a business agent. Like 
thousands of others I stepped out 
of the shop into the front office, 
not with the help of any union, but 
as a result of giving my job all I 
had and making myself valuable to 
the business so that the boss 
couldn’t afford to let me quit. 

So I contend that the Murray 
program for the universal closed 
shop in Americau Industry is not 
only a stone around the neck of 
private enterprise but definitely 
detrimental to the interests of 
American working men and women. 

In the first place it is contrary 
to public opinion in this country. 
The American people are against 
the closed shop because it is a 
monopoly. Recent polls taken by 
the Opinion Research Corporation 
show that while the public as a 
whole are in favor of collective bar- 
gaining and labor unions, with 
some 67 per cent favorable votes, it 
is significant that this represents 
a drop from 76 per cent in 1936. 
The reason for this loss of sym- 
pathy is, of course, due to the un- 
wise and patently selfish policy 
which labor has followed in _per- 
mitting closed shop strikes, sit- 
downs, wildcats, and many other 
work stoppages while the country 
is at war. These have very defi- 
nitely hurt labor, and labor’s ar- 
gument that it has only done whit 
employers are doing—refusing to 
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work until they get jam on their 
bread—the public rejects. If em- 
ployers are greedy then let the 
government tax the profits away. 
But it is hardly possible to tax 
away the excess wages of war work- 
ers which as everyone knows in 
the long run will be paid by infla- 
tion. 

So far as the closed shop is con- 
cerned, these same polls show that 
public opinion is against it. A sum- 
mary of polls on this question shows 
sentiment against the closed shop 
grew from 59 per cent in June 
1937 to 77 per cent in October 
1941. And even among members of 
un‘ons themselves this same poll in- 
dicated that only 53 per cent of 
thy membership favored the closed 
shop! This, it would seem, indi- 
cates clearly that the closed shop 
is not a burning issue with the 
union member ; it is a hot issue with 
the union leader, who recognizes it 
as a practical way to get the man- 
agement to do his selling and col- 
lecting work. 

Why is such a small majority 
of union membership favorable to 
a closed shop? The answer is not 
hard to find. Those who read 
Westbrook Pegler’s syndicated ar- 
ticles have observed that most of 
the labor racketeers and crooked 
leaders have their feet firmly 
planted in closed shop unions. The 
tremendous power which such a 
union leader wields places tempta- 
tion in his way. The more racket- 
ecring he does, the more powerful 
he becomes in his union because 
even in a union money talks. The 
racketeer gathers a following of 
henchmen, and, as we have seen in 
the case of some of the Chicago 
building trades unions, the only 
way such leaders can be removed is 
with a tommy gun. That kind of 
leadership does the union cause no 
good; and it certainly does the 
nan in the ranks no good. All too 
often it leads to shake-downs and 
other abuses. It makes possible the 
high initiation fees which have en- 
abled some unions in defense indus- 
tries to go on a dividend basis. 

But that is not the worst. The 
worst thing about a_ universal 
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Six Kinds of Waéou Status 


CLOSED SHOP: Only union members can be hired 
s and workers must remain union members to retain 
employment. 


UNION SHOP: Nonmembers may be hired, but to 


2 retain employment must become union members 
after a certain period. 


PREFERENTIAL SHOP: Union members are given 
s preference in hiring or layoff, or both. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP SHOP: No one 

sis forced to join union, but all present or future 
members must remain in good standing as a con- 
dition of employment. 


5 EXCLUSIVE BARGAINING SHOP: The union is 


= recognized as the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
employees, whether union members or not. 


BARGAINING FOR MEMBERS ONLY: The union 
= is recognized as the bargaining agent only for its 
own members. 











closed shop is that it strikes at the 
right to work. I know that this 
phrase is worn out. Yet it is true. 
If and when the time arrives that 
we have closed shops in all our 
basic and heavy industries, then the 
only man who can work in those 
industries is the man with a union 
card. Human nature being what it 
is, we may expect that the good 
jobs will go to the good friends of 
the union officials. The unions will 
be in a position to dictate not only 
the kind of work a man does but 
what he must pay for his job! 

It is the realization of this that 
causes 47 per cent of the members 
in unions to oppose the closed 
shop. They just don’t want to live 
in that kind of America. 

No one will deny that a union 
man has the right to refuse to 
work with non-union men. And 
from a management standpoint 
much can be said in favor of hav- 
ing a shop or plant 100 per cent 
union or 100 per cent non-union. 
The open shop or the maintenance 
of membership shop, which is so 
popular with the National War 
Labor Board, in theory is fine. In 
actual practice such a shop be- 
comes a battleground for union 
organizing efforts, with the result 
that production suffers and work- 
er morale is impaired. But on the 
other hand, if we go closed shop 
in this country, as some friends of 
labor hope may happen, there is 
grave danger that we may find our- 
selves in the same position as 
France in the spring of 1940. The 
Frenchman’s position is well stated 
by Warner and Swasey Company 
in a current magazine ad. 


Two years ago a Frenchman was as 
free as you are. Today what does he 
think— 

as he humbly steps into the gutter to 
let his conquerors swagger past, 

—as he works 53 hours a week for 30 
hours’ pay, 

—as he sees all trade unions outlawed 
and all the “rights” for which he sacri- 
ficed his country trampled by his foreign 
masters, 

—as he sees his wife go hungry and 
his children face a lifetime of serfdom. 

What does that Frenchman—soldier, 
workman, politician, or business man— 
think today? Probably it’s something like 
‘this—“I wish I had been less greedy for 
myself and more anxious for my country; 
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I wish I had realized you can’t beat off a 
determined invader by a quarreling, dis- 
united people at home; I wish I had been 
willing to give in on some of my rights 
to other Frenchmen instead of giving up 
all of them to a foreigner; I wish I had 
realized other Frenchmen had rights, too; 
I wish I had known that patriotism is 
work, not talk, giving, not getting.” 

And if that Frenchman could read our 
newspapers today, showing pressure 
groups each demanding things be done 
for them instead of for our country, 
wouldn’t he say to American business 
men, politicians, soldiers and workmen— 
“If you knew the horrible penalty your 
action is bound to bring, you’d bury your 
differences now before they bury you; 
you’d work for your cquntry as you never 
worked béfore, and wait for your private 
ambitions until your country is safe. 
Look at me . .. I worked too little and 
too late.” 

What then should the national 
policy be toward the closed shop? 
Some would like to follow the rule 
laid down by President Wilson in 
the last war and put it on ice for 
the duration. On the surface the 
closed shop issue seems to be one of 
those group ambitions which can 
wait until war is over to promote. 
But, in justice to labor, there are 
situations when it is only fair to 
grant a newly organized union pro- 
tection against attacks from older 
unions. Otherwise war production 
might suffer. There are cases when 
undoubtedly some sort of union se- 
curity should be extended to the 
union, so long as the right to work 
is not infringed. In those cases the 
maintenance of membership con- 
tract may be in the public interest, 
even though, as employers declare, 
it is just one form of a closed shop. 
At least it is possible for a union 
to discipline and control its mem- 
bers when the security of the union 
is assured if it wants to—which 
usually it doesn’t as Mr. Ford has 
found out. 

Labor leaders talk a lot about 
the closed shop being a club they 
can use to get higher wages for 
union members. But any school- 
boy knows that wages are a part 
of the cost of production, and are 
eventually added to the price of the 
product. They have to be. So what 
happens? Simply that all workers 
pay more for the things they buy. 
More money changes hands. What 
the pay for an hour’s work will 


buy remains just about the same, 

Another point sometimes ad- 
vanced for the closed shop is that 
it distributes the cost of maintaip- 
ing the union among all those in a 
plant or craft who benefit in the 
form of increased wages. That is 
a good point so far as the union 
worker is concerned. But isn’t this 
true of any organization? Should 
it be argued that an employers’ 
association, for instance, ha 
moral, if not a legal, right to fi: 
the little fellows in their indus 
into their association on 
grounds that they are benefit); 
from the price structure the ass 
ciation maintains? I don’t thi 
so. Do you? 

But all in all—looking at this 
closed shop question from the 
standpoint of a working man—t is 
just one more step toward the rcgi- 
mentation of the worker. It forces 
him to pay dues to a union whether 
he wishes to or not. It forces him 
to remain in good standing regard- 
less of how much the union pushies 
him around. He finds himself in the 
unsound position of working to 
win the favor of a union steward or 
business agent, rather than the 
man who owns the business. And 
those of us, who once carried a 
union card and have been able to 
step away from the bench or the 
machine and assume positions of 
executive responsibility in the busi- 
ness, know full well the wisdom of 


“no man can 


the old saying that 
serve two masters.” 

To my way of thinking this is 
sufficient reason why I would never 
again work in a closed shop if I 
could help it. The thing that makes 
America what it is today is equal- 
ity of opportunity. Every man in 
the shop has it within him to be 
the head of the business. Every 
American is the master of his own 
destiny. But only so long as he 
does not surrender his destiny into 
the keeping of a labor union. The 
CIO’s closed shop drive is aimed 
directly at personal liberty, since. 
if carried to its logical conclusion, 
it would mean no man can work at 
his trade or craft without carrying 
a union card. 
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Kokomo, Indiana, home of Elwood Haynes and birthplace of the automotive in- 
dustry, needed more war contracts to prevent unemployment. But to get war 
contracts, it had to proveskilled men were available. Theskill census found themen 


Kokomo Counts Noses 





To learn how many skilled men were potentially 
available for a war production program for its manu- 
facturers, Kokomo asks every employed man to fill 
out a report. Results prove that many skilled men 
are not now employed at their most useful skills 





N ONE plant a metal polisher 

was upgraded to a welding job; 
a floor sweeper became a hand mill- 
ing machine operator; another 
floor sweeper was put to work op- 
erating an engine lathe and drill 
press; a stove mounter went to 
work as a shaper operator; and 
another stove mounter was put to 
work in the carpenter shop. Two 
laborers were found who had spe- 
cial skills—one became a carpenter 
and another an electrician. All of 
these men had taken the first jobs 
open to them at times when they 
badly needed jobs and had re- 
mained at these unskilled tasks, de- 
spite the fact that there were open- 
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ings for the skills they possessed 
right in the plants which employed 
them. 

If what was learned in Kokomo, 
Indiana, is typical of conditions 
existing in other industrial com- 
munities, it is possible that there 
exists a supply of skilled men who 
are working at tasks beneath their 
highest skills. 

In the Kokomo survey, which 
will be fully described in later 
paragraphs, a man skilled in pre- 
cision grinding, lathe operation, 
pipe fitting, and sheet metal work 
was found working as a shipping 
clerk; a janitor turned out to be 
a tool grinder; and a skilled barrel 


reamer was found digging ditches. 

Kokomo, an automobile parts 
manufacturing city, once the home 
of the famed Haynes and Apper- 
son automobile plants, is experi- 
encing the most serious production 
curtailment in its history. Seven 
of the city’s plants had only 
$3,000,000 worth of contracts as 
this is being written, but the re- 
sponsible citizens of the community 
wanted to learn what the city had 
to offer the Government in produc- 
tion skill so that proper represen- 
tations could be made in the hope 
of obtaining a larger share in the 
war program. 

Kokomo did not want to see a 
large share of its skilled workers 
leave town in search of work; its 
leaders did not want the city’s 
plants idle; nor did they want an 
influx of skilled men in the event 
contract being 


of a big arms 


awarded to some of the city’s 
plants. For these reasons Kokomo 
citizens, led by Mayor Harold 
G. Freeland and R. Edward Hays, 
manager of the United States Em- 
Kekomo, got 


busy and conducted a nose-count- 


ployment Office at 


ing enterprise in which every work- 
ing male of Kokomo was given an 
opportunity to fill out a blank 
form, check his skills. On the blank 
form were listed 187 occupations 
or skills which the Government con- 
siders vital to winning the produc- 
tion war now being waged. These 
skills begin with “absorberman” 
and end with “wire drawer” and 
include such better-known skills as 


*» “under- 


“rebeamer,” “dope mixer, 
turner,” “pulpit man,” and others. 

The task was not easy. Labor 
shied away at first, suspicious that 
it was some scheme to upset sen- 
iorities or to interfere with labor 
prerogatives. Management, in some 
cases, shied away too, tired to dis- 
traction of filling out blanks for 
government bureaus or fearful of 
labor piracy. But meetings, in 
which the purposes were carefully 
explained, personal and telephone 
calls to explain, wheedle, and per- 
suade soon began getting results. 
The entire plan was described over 





the radio stations, in the news-. 


papers, and in plant meetings. 

In all, about 9,000 check lists 
were distributed. Of these, 4,500 
came back. In the campaign 1,100 
letters were mailed and about 400 
employers requested supplies of 
blank check lists. 

Posters, automobile windshield 
stickers, and handbills distributed 
by Boy Scouts also served to popu- 
larize and explain the campaign. 
After the results were tabulated, it 
was apparent that many men in 
Kokomo were either actual or po- 
tential skilled men, able and willing 
to undertake more important jobs. 
It was pointed out that it is im- 
portant to obtain cooperation of 
retail and service industries be- 
cause many skilled men have drift- 
ed from machine shops and fac- 
tories into such jobs as delivering 
ice cream, soliciting laundry, work- 


ing in stores, stockrooms, and de- 
livering packages for retail stores. 

It was also emphasized by the 
men who conducted Kokomo’s cam- 
paign that it is important to ob- 
tain the support of the communi- 
ty’s largest employers of labor. 
Also, win the support of the labor 
unions and their leaders, otherwise 
the campaign will fall flat. 

Some authorities thought that 
some of the men in unskilled jobs 
might indulge in a bit of romanc- 
ing in describing their extra skills. 
To prevent this, a space on the 
back of each check list was pro- 
vided to list the worker’s experi- 
ence in the skills claimed, so that 
it would be obvious how long he 
had done the skilled work he claimed 
to have done. He also was asked 
to give the name of the previous 
employer for whom he had done the 


skilled work. 


In most well regulated personnel 
departments today all workers are 
asked to list their secondary or 
additional skills, and in some plants 
this record of additional abilitics js 
instrumental in many work trans- 
fers, preventing men from being 
laid off in one department while 
others are being hired in other de 
partments of the same plant. | 
obvious that American workiie 
often are experienced in and 
pable of doing more than one | 
It is equally obvious that not 
men are able to find work w) 
requires their highest skill. T) 
an electrician may be found wo] 
ing on a loading platform, a <« 
penter as a shipping clerk, an 
machinist as a truck driver. To 
the production battle these men 
must be found and put to work at 
their highest skill, and Kokomo 
seems to have shown the way. 





Anti-Sabotage Precautions a ‘Must’ 


LTHOUGH the Middle West 

might conceivably be attacked 
by enemy planes fueled at a secret 
base on the St. James Bay in 
Canada, particularly at the locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie through which 
75 per cent of the iron ore used 
by our steel industry flows, the 
necessity to insure internal secur- 
ity and prevent sabotage and loss 
of time and materials through care- 
lessness is absolutely essential. Ac- 
cording to Commander F. M. Mc- 
Whirter, security officer of the 
Ninth Naval District, 42 per cent 
of the nation’s total productive 
capacity lies within the thirteen 
states of this district, and produc- 
tion schedules must be maintained 
and all possible precautions taken 
to prevent stoppages from any 
cause whatever. As Brigadier Gen- 
eral W. E. Guthner, liaison officer 
for industry for the Sixth Army 
Corps emphasizes, a “one-man sub- 
marine in your factory” can do 
infinitely more damage than the 
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submarine which shelled the Cali- 
fornia coast during President 
Roosevelt’s recent radio address to 
the nation. 

War production plants should 
particularly guard against fire and 
other hazards with increasing 
alertness, for fire hazards increase 
with production. General Guthner 
particularly warns against “poor 
housekeeping” which allows com- 
bustible waste materials to accu- 
mulate, thus making needless fire 
hazards. 

Among precautions against sa- 
botage and loss through -careless- 
ness recommended by the Army, 
Navy, and F.B.I. are floodlighting, 
segregation of inflammable ma- 
terials, installation of fire fighting 
apparatus, fencing, placing of 
electric wiring in conduit, effective 
guarding of electrical and heating 
equipment, and control of com- 
pany visitors. 

The necessity for effective guard 
protection is unmistakable, as the 


safety of an entire plant may de- 
pend on the capability of the guard 
on duty. Guards should be care- 
fully selected for their ability to 
perform their duties in an emer- 
gency. To insure adequate guard 
protection, healthy, intelligent, and 
mature men should be selected for 
such work. Heretofore, many firms 
have placed older men on guard 
duty on the assumption that this 
work made very small demands 
upon the men. But now, when so 
much responsibility is placed upon 
the guard, older men very often 
lack the alertness required. On the 
other hand, extremely young 
guards are quite likely to become 
nervous and excited in a crisis and 
unable to act calmly. 

Plants should guard against fire 
and other hazards with increasing 
alertness as accelerated military 
production increases, and arms 
plants should be extremely caretul 
to prevent the accumulation of 
combustible waste materials. 
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Bill Odom Talks About 


Teaching Foremen to 
Teach Workers 


\NY training programs waste 
precious time going over 
ground already familiar to the 
mer being trained. Many training 
programs are geared to hold back 
the bright, most intelligent employ- 
ees to the pace of the dullest. Other 
training programs are cluttered 
up with theory, history, needless 
facts, and other dull material 
which discourages and hampers the 
worker who really wants to learn 
the requirements of his job, ac- 
quire skill, and receive an oppor- 
tunity to work. 

[hese are some of the findings 
of William Odom, of William Odom 
Associates, Chicago specialists in 
training workers. Mr. Odom has 
been in training work for more 
than twenty-five years, beginning 
with the Western Electric Com- 
pany many years ago. One of his 
jobs was instructing seamen at 
Great Lakes (Illinois) Naval 
Training Station in battleship elec- 
tricity during the first World War. 

“Training men is much simpler 
than most people believe it to be,” 
Mr. Odom declared. “Some people 
seem to think that a training pro- 
gram must be complicated and diff- 
cult, else it is no good. From my 
experience I believe there are but 
two things to be done in a train- 
ing program. They are: 

(1) Find out what the man 
needs to do his job prop- 
erly. 

(2) Give it to him. 

“Of course, this may appear, at 
first consideration, to be oversim- 
plitication, but in the end it will be 
found that there is nothing more 
actually necessary in a good train- 
ing program. 
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“In finding out what a man needs 
to do his job properly, it is neces 
sary to analyze the job to deter 
mine what sort of man the job 
requires. To analyze a job, we dk 
termine what is required in four 
rategories. They are: 

(A) Job analysis. 

(1) Mental effort. 

(2) Physical effort. 
(3) Skill. 

(4) Responsibility. 

“With the job analysis com 
pleted, it is necessary to study the 
man, and make an estimate of his 
skill, training, ability, and experi 
ence. By studying the man, it is 
then possible to determine what 
training he needs to do the job 
properly. We study the man four 
Rather, we 
traits, keeping in mind four possi 


ways. estimate his 
ble types of equipment or ability. 
They are: 
(B) Personality analysis. 

(1) Social. 

(2) Mechanical. 

(3) Physical. 

(4) Mental. 

“The next step is to compare 
‘A,’ which is the job requirements, 
with ‘B,’ which is the man’s abil- 
ity and training. For example, if 
the physical effort of the job re- 
quires a big, husky, muscular man, 
able to lift heavy objects or equip- 
ment, it is all too obvious that a 
slight, nervous, agile man is not the 
person for the job. If the job re- 
quires a knowledge of shop mathe- 
matics, including logarithms, and 
the man has never studied mathe- 
matics, here again it is obvious that 
what the man needs is a knowledge 
of logarithms if he is to do his 
work properly. All too often in 


During the first World War, William 
Odom taught battleship electricity to 
farm boys who were in naval training 
at Great Lakes. Since then he hasspent 
all his time developing skill in training 
others to teach the men whom they 
supervise. He is an electrical engineer, 
and his earliest business experience 
was with Western Electric Company 


place of ‘mental effort’ a personnel 
man will simply put down some 
general statement, such as ‘high 
school education,’ which, of course, 
is too general to be of any value 
in determining the exact require- 
ments of the job. What we must 
know to fit the training to the man 
is the exact deficiency, so that 
training to make up this deficiency 
can be given. 

“After each job 
has been compared with each phase 


requirement 


of the man’s experience, training, 
or knowledge, it is easy to list the 
man’s deficiencies and begin the 
training required to bring him up 
to the standard required for the 
job. Properly performed, this com- 
parison really constitutes the 
preparation of a written ‘prescrip- 
tion’ of the exact training needed 
by the individual employee. It is at 
this point that many training pro- 
grams fail. The comparison is too 
general or wholly inaccurate so 
that the man is forced to accept 
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much training on subjects with 
which he is already familiar or at 
skills which he has already ac- 
quired. 

“In training programs the next 
step after comparing the require- 
ments with the man and listing the 
deficiencies is to: 

(a) Break down training pro- 
gram into series of units 
(lessons). 

(b) Arrange in order of learn- 
‘ing difficulty. 

(c) Apply a definite teaching 
technique. 

“It must be kept in mind that 
not anybody or everybody can 
teach. We must teach men to teach. 
It matters not that a man may 
know a subject. That is no proof 
that he can teach it properly, effi- 
ciently, or skillfully. He must be 
taught to teach, just as he was 
taught the skills which he pro- 
poses to teach.” 

At this point the staff writer for 
AMERICAN 
viewed Mr. 


Business. who _inter- 
Odom asked point 
blank, ““How would you teach a 
man to rivet? Take a high school 
boyv—physically able to rivet, but 
with no previous mechanical train- 


ing or skill whatever. Tell us how 
you would go about teaching him.” 
Here Mr. Odom made a point 
which should be stressed over and 
over again. He began: 
“No man can learn anything 
with a lot of questions in his mind. 


If he is worried about many things 


: ' 
he can’t concentrate on learning. 
Now when a man comes to work on 
a new job he is wondering: 


‘When is the first payday?’ 

‘Where is the entrance?’ 

‘What time do we knock off 
for lunch?’ 

‘What is quitting time?’ 

‘Where is the clothes locker? 
The washroom?’ 

‘When can I get to work on a 
machine ?” 

‘Gosh, I hope I can make good 
on this job!’ 


“Set the worker at rest on all 
these subjects and other similar 
ones too numerous to mention here. 
He will be wholly unable to con- 
centrate on your teaching so long 
as all these questions are in his 
mind. Once he has been given this 
information, he is ready to receive 
instruction. But you are not quite 





BUY A SH 
MEF 


This booth in the Central Station, Chicago, operates on two shifts daily, each 
shift selling an average of $100 worth of Defense Stamps and Bonds to the pub- 
‘lic and members of the Illinois Central organization. The I. C. has also made 
available to all employees a voluntary Defense Bond payroll deduction plan 
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ready to give it to him. Study the 
man. Size him up. If he is a stocky, 
heavyset, substantial sort of fellow, 
inclined to move slowly, remember 
that he may not grasp things as 
quickly as other types, but once 
he gets something in his mind, it is 
there forever. With this type of 
man make no missteps. Teach h m 
correctly in the first place, for it 
is difficult for him to ‘unlearn.’ |f 
he is a tall, wiry, quick-moving px 
son, inclined to be impatient aid 
nervous, he may be taught moe 
rapidly than the other type. in 
any event size up the trainee, b 
come acquainted with him, an 
above all let him understand th: t 
you expect no miracles the firs' 
day on the job. 

“Remember we are to teach hii 
riveting. He knows nothing ot 
riveting. I would start explaining 
in the simplest terms the purpos. 
of a rivet. I might take two smal! 
pieces of wood, join them together 
with a piece of sealing wax, just to 
show him that riveting is a joining 
operation. I would pull apart th: 
pieces of wood to show him how 
useless the ceiling wax would be. 
Then I would explain the purpos: 
of riveting is to join two pieces of 
material together so that the joint 
is as strong as the material itself. 

“Next, I would have him bolt 
together the same pieces of wood, 
ask him to pull the pieces apart: 
this would demonstrate that th 
bolt was stronger than the ma- 
itself. At this point the 
trainee is ready to be told more 
about riveting. With two pieces of 
metal and a rivet I would show 
him the theory of riveting—that is. 
that the shaft of the rivet must bi 
expanded so that it is tight in th 
hole, then that the head must bi 
upset and spread. 

“Then with a ball pein hammer. 
a soft rivet, and the necessary 
pieces of metal to be joined, | 
would start him expanding the 
metal, explaining just how to hit 
the rivet, first to expand the metal. 
then to upset the head. If possibl: 
I would then show him the results 
of his work in an X-ray picture. 
so that he 
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Mr. Boss: Meet the Men 


In Your Shop 


N A big company which now has more than $300,- 

000,000 of war contracts there was some labor 
trouble. As the trouble grew and grew and grew, the 
negotiations were passed on UP until the president 
of the company took charge. Negotiations were 
finally ended in Washington, with both sides offer- 
ing some concessions. 

When the final agreement was reached and the 
hand-shaking stage arrived, someone suggested the 
company representatives meet the union representa- 
tives at dinner that night. 

As it happened, the seating arrangements brought 
a foreman next to his company’s president. After a 
few minutes of sparring and hesitation, the foreman 
and the president got on famously. It was obvious 
to everyone at the dinner that the president and the 
foreman found each other’s remarks genuinely inter- 
esting. All through the dinner and afterwards the 
president and foreman talked incessantly and inten- 
sively, finding much in common to discuss. 

When the party finally broke up, the president said, 
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“That fellow is the best informed, most interesting 
and intelligent man I have met in a long time. I 
wonder what is wrong with our company that we let 
such a man get no further up the ladder than a fore- 
manship. He has been with us more than twenty 
years, and I feel that we have been grievously at fault 
not to discover him before now.” 

Today there are companies spending money to 
advertise for production men which could find capable 
men right at the machines in their shops. When men 
are as badly needed as they are now, no company is 
doing justice to itself until it has fully and carefully 
considered the abilities of every employee, down to 
the lowliest, for a better job. And the only way to 
find out about the abilities of the men in the plant, 
about the clerks and minor executives is to get ac- 
quainted with them. Don’t wait until your employees 
haul you down to Washington in a labor squabble to 
learn how much ability they have. Give them more 
opportunities to use abilities for you—not against 
you.—E. W. 
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The old idea that a bill collector must be tough has been proved wrong by a nation-wide experience of Interstate Accounts 
Service, whose men go about the job of collecting as good salesmen go about selling. Sound-slidefilms help train the men 


Sales Methods Collect $3,857,000 
From Hopeless Accounts 





Experience proving that accounts may be profitably 
collected long after they were written off the books, 
led to the formation of Interstate Accounts Service, 
which developed a nation-wide collection organization 





HEN a total of $3,857,637, 
outstanding for as long as three 
years, is collected after all the 
‘usual collection methods have been 
tried and failed—from accounts 
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that were to be written off as un- 
collectable—additional profits are 
piled up. Interstate Accounts Serv- 
ice did that for one of its clients in 
1941. Behind this achievement lies 





a story of a new attitude toward 
delinquent debtors, a new approach 
to the collection problem, and de- 
velopment of a new and a different 
technique. 

Interstate didn’t say to the 
debtors, “Pay up or we'll sue,” but 
assumed the attitude of restoring 
financial health to the debtors 
through personal contact. Using 
a selling approach, Interstate 
representatives are alluded to as 
“solvency salesmen.” With this ap- 
proach and attitude, results were 
amazing. In the case of one clieit, 
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collections on all delinquent ac- 
counts rose 1,670 per cent—from 
$231,000 per year to $3,857,637 
per year, within a three-year peri- 
od. Interstate has ten national 
clients, now, and operates on a 
national scale. 

“We consider there are several 
types of accounts,” said W. H. 
Garvey, Jr., president of this or- 
ganization. “There is one best way 
to collect from each type. We make 
a highly scientific study to find this 
best way. 

“To get at the root of the prob- 
lem we sent men into the field— 
men from our own organization, 
from the Jam Handy organization, 
from the organization of Elmo 
Roeper, conductor of Fortune sur- 
ves. Their purpose was to find the 
best ways to liquidate accounts. 
They observed with complete ob- 
jectivity and painstaking accur- 
acy the methods of our most suc- 
cessful men, who, at that time, were 
doing a bang-up job. The observers 
from each organization worked in- 
dependently and the composite pic- 
ture revealed by their reports 
showed a definite pattern.” 

It was discovered that, with con- 
sumer accounts, the most impor- 
tant step is pre-investigation. Since 
Interstate does not receive ac- 
counts for collection until after the 
client has bombarded the debtors 
with duns by mail, the only ef- 
fective approach to the debtor is 
a personal call. But it was found 
that a “cold” personal call was not 
effective in most cases. When a 
representative went to a debtor’s 
door without facts, or with out-of- 
date facts, unless “lucky,” he had 
no favorable result. 

t was essential to obtain com- 
plete information about the debtor 
before the first contact with him 
was made. Sources of such infor- 
mation were divided into two 


groups. The first group included 
loan agencies, banks, courthouses, 
libraries, newspaper offices, credit 
bureaus, and insurance offices. Call- 
ing upon this group, the represen- 
taiive often investigated several 
claims 


at the same time. His 
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Interstate’s trained men abandon time-honored ‘‘tough guy”’ role to win the 
debtor's confidence, while teaching him to want to pay his debts promptly 


questions were direct and to the 
point. 

In the second group were stores, 
gas stations, milk men, taxi driv- 
ers, neighbors. Inquiries of this 
group were only made for one claim 
at a time and were indirect. 

“Suppose the debtor is named 
John L. Jones,” Mr. Garvey said, 
explaining the pre-investigation 
method used. “The representative 
has a few facts about Jones on the 
accounts card when he starts his 
pre-investigation. He calls upon 
Mrs. Hansen who lives several 
doors from Jones and, realizing 
the undesirability of revealing the 
nature of his visit, says: 





**Good morning! I wonder if 
you could help me find Johnny 
Jones. I understand he lives in this 
neighborhood but can’t seem to lo- 
cate him. Live around here?’ ‘Why 


aan 9 ‘ M4 
ves,’ she may answer, ‘he lives 


three houses down.’ “Thanks ever so 
much. Haven’t seen Johnny for 
years. Does he still work in the 
cheese factory?’ ‘No. He never 
worked there. He’s a clerk at Bon 
Ton Grocery on High Street.’ 
‘That’s right, come to think of it. 
I forgot about that. Thanks for 
reminding me. Know if he’s doing 
well? Guess he has a big family 
by now.’ ‘Family? Why Johnny’s 
only twenty-six. You must be think- 
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ing of another Jones. He married 
the Smith girl last fall.’ ‘Why yes. 
Yes. Rosie Smith, wasn’t it?’ ‘No. 
Lucy. She used to live on Vine 
Street. Only child, too.’ ‘Well, well. 
How things escape me.’ 

“Conversation continues and the 
representative gets the facts he 
needs in this indirect way, by 
throwing out statements of fact 
at random and asking if they are 
true. Corrections of misstatements 
usually follow quickly. Should 
neighbors or others become suspi- 
cious and demand a reason for the 
questions, the representative re- 
plies, courteously, that he is mak- 
ing a credit investigation. 

“In this way he is able to ob- 
tain complete information about 
the debtor’s family, the names of 
his children, the place he is em- 
ployed, his wages or salary, how 
long he has been working, what 
salable property he owns and where 
it is located, facts concerning his 
reputation, incentive to act, his em- 
ployer’s attitude toward payment 
of debts contracted by employees, 
possible sources of money from 
relatives and friends and other 
borrowing sources, and other in- 
formation. At this point he has 
facts. He is not guessing. He can 
meet the debtor’s bluff by laying 
the facts upon the table.” 

Inside the debtor’s home the 
technique employed may vary con- 
siderably. In general a friendly, 
fair, and firm attitude—even a con- 
ciliatory attitude—is far more ef- 
fective than an antagonistic one. 
Any attempt to browbeat a man 
will cause him to fight or to run 
away. Either reaction, in a delin- 
quent debtor, is accompanied by an 
effort to avoid paying. 

Officers and directors of Inter- 
state Accounts Service believe they 
have pioneered in a new field, which 
before was only casually explored, 
since they started in 1938. At that 
time the mail order firm of Spiegel, 
Inc.,hada problem. Total credit ex- 
tensions of this company were well 
over $55,000,000 annually, and its 
‘ volume of seriously delinquent ac- 
counts was large enough to cause 
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a fair amount of head scratching. 
Interstate was organized primarily 
to solve this problem. 

Its officers and directors, includ- 
ing W. H. Garvey, Jr., president, 
and L. L. Hill, executive vice presi- 
dent started with the firm belief 
that only people who need credit 
ask for it and that these people 
are willing to pay their bills—that, 
when they do not do so, their fail- 
ure is usually a result of not know- 
ing what to do in a confusing situ- 
ation. They reasoned that, if such 
people did not pay, the fault lies 
as much in the method of collection 
used as with the debtor’s personal- 
ity, and that a correction of collec- 
tion faults would result in recovery 
of most of the delinquent sums. 

That belief became a spring- 
board. Experimenting was found 
necessary. 

Delinquent accounts were sent 
out to collection lawyers and col- 
lection agencies scattered over the 
United States, it being thought 
that attorneys and 
agencies were in the collection busi- 
ness, they should be able to do a 
satisfactory job if given raw ma- 
terial, proper compensation, and 
proper encouragement, but soon it 
was discovered that many of these 
men and agencies persisted in us- 
ing the easiest and least effective 
methods. They wrote letters, and 
if the debtors did not respond, they 
said, in effect, “That’s that!” 
Many of them made no other ef- 
fort, and where personal contacts 
were made, these were made spar- 
ingly. The small percentage of ac- 
counts which they did collect was 
collected from debtors who scared 
easily. Less than 14 of 1 per cent 
was collected monthly. 

Faced with the failure of so 
many of these collection men and 
agencies to make collections, Inter- 
state resorted to a weeding-out 
process. The new company sent 
men on inspection trips across the 
country to investigate the reliabil- 
ity, responsibility, and capacity 
for service of each collection law- 
yer and collection agency. When 
reports had been studied, each 


since these 





agency was rated as to first, sec. 
ond, and third choice. Seventy per 
cent of the delinquent accounts 
were given to the first choice and 
30 per cent to the second choice 
agencies and attorneys. Results ‘lid 
not improve. 

In an effort to encourage «nd 
train these men established in |} 
collection business to do a better 
job, Interstate trained a group of 
its own men and sent them out to 
explain the principles of success ul 
collection methods to the attorn: ys 
and men in the agencies. The ren 
from Interstate called upon debt rs 
with men from the _ collection 
agencies, demonstrated the now 
methods and techniques, and made 
good collections. But very little 
lasting benefit came from this -f- 
fort. In too many instances, whien 
the demonstrators left, the agen- 
cies and returned to 
former methods. 

The job was bigger than Mr. 
Garvey and his associates thouglit. 
The opportunity also was much 
greater. It was decided to develop 
a truly nation-wide organization 
which would consist of men school- 


attorneys 


ed in applying the new methods 
and techniques developed for col- 
lecting delinquent accounts. They 
began with the state of Illinois, 
where collections averaged $3,500 
a month. The new _ program 
brought this average up to$22,000. 

An educational program was 
initiated and made available to all 
men in the field, both employees 
and independent contractors, which 
continues throughout their associ- 
ation with the company. This pro- 
gram sound-slidefilms. 
demonstrations by experienced men, 
books, booklets, personal letters, 
and special lectures. 

During 1941 Interstate recov- 
ered as high as 78 per cent of total 
delinquencies with 22 per cent dis- 
posed of as being uncollectable. All 
of these claims were several years 
old and were considered beyond 
hope of collection when placed with 
the company. Good-will was e- 
tained for the creditor corporation 
in a high percentage of cases. 


includes 
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“The Machine Age? 





oo gy - 

[stk about dopes— you should’ve seen the 
one I had a blind date with last night! Said he 
was an artist, and started talking about ‘the 


machine age.” and how awful it is. 


¢ “So after I got an earful, I said, ‘Look, Oscar! 
I like the machine age! I’m no artist, I admit — 
but I sure can perferm on a Model M Compt- 
ometer! And anybody who ever worked with a 
Comptometer would have a lot of respect for the 


machine age. believe me! 


¢ “‘T guess you never heard of the Keystroke- 
Censor? Well, I did! It’s an exclusive Compt- 
ometer feature that makes operating errors 
impossible — that’s all! And maybe you could’ve 
figured out how to eliminate all zeros on the 
answer dials, unless they’re part of the actual 
answer —like they’ve done on Model M 


Comptometers! 


* “ “Maybe the guy who first said “Comptometers 
hendle more figure work in less time at lower 
cost” wasn’t a poet — but, Toots, he sure knew 


iat he was talking about!” ” 
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I like it!” 








e Telephone your local Comptometer Co. representa- 
tive for a demonstration of ““Comptometer Economy™ 
on your specific figure-work problems ... or to de- 
termine whether vou are making the most efficient use 


of your present Comptometer equipment. 


e Or, if you prefer, write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Open Door Grievance Plans 





Many a business leader is amazed when his workers 
strike because he thinks he knows them, forgetting it 
has been months since he walked through the plant and 
years since he really knew his men. And they havenoone 


to listen to their troubles. So they listen to the organiz- 
er. Here’s a way to learn what’s on the mind of workers 





BY 0. C. COOL 


Director ,Labor Relations Institute 


MISTER BIG EXECUTIVE 

I know leaned back in his chair, 
relit his cigar, and in the clear con- 
fident tones of a man who had 
everything under control said: 

“We are one big happy family 
here. In regard to employee griev- 
ances we maintain an ‘open door’ 
policy. Anyone can come in any- 
time and state his complaint.” 

His manner was most convincing, 
and I could not help but feel that 
here was a business man following 
through the essential principles of 
good employer-employee relations. 

Accordingly I asked him how 
many complaints had been ad- 
justed that month. 

His answer was quick and sure. 

“Why none,” he replied, “none 
at all. We haven’t had a grievance 
in this plant for over two years.” 

A fortnight later, when an or- 
ganizer presented a set of demands 
on behalf of the union, more em- 
phasis was placed on the clause 
dealing with the establishment of 
adequate grievance machinery than 
all the rest. 

Now this man’s attitude and re- 
sultant experience are not an iso- 
lated instance. Those of us who 
make labor relations our profession 
have known for a long time that 
grievance machinery has been an 
‘industrial stepchild—hazy in pur- 
pose and haphazard in procedure. 
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But now we are facing total war 
—and to put it bluntly, the suc- 
cess of our industrial program for 
whipping the Axis powers will de- 
pend in no small degree on how 
effectively industry as a whole sys- 
tematizes the quick and judicious 
handling of employee complaints. 

This statement is no exaggera- 
tion. Our industrial history during 
the first World War is simply 
fraught with cases of how unsettled 
complaints resulted in deliberate 
slowdowns, strikes, and adverse 
employee morale. 

I recall one particular case il- 
lustrative of how a seemingly small 
vexation can develop into a cause 
celebre for a serious production lag 
in a vital industrial plant. 

It happened at a large manu- 
facturing firm in the Midwest. The 
workers of the chemical depart- 
ment wanted rubber gloves to pre- 
vent discoloration of their finger- 
tips brought about by the hand- 
dipping of metals. Their isolated 
grumblings reached the ears of a 
none-too-understanding foreman. 
He let it be known by word and 
deed that the plant was too busy 
for such idle talk. One by one the 
employees began leaving for other 
jobs. In a single month, fully three- 
quarters of the department had 
quit and had been replaced by new, 
inexperienced hands. As a result of 


this labor turnover, production 
figures dropped more than 50 per 
cent. Sensing something wrong, : op 
management took a hand, is- 
covered the cause, and gladly cor- 


, rected the whole situation by spe: d- 


ing a mere $250 for rubber gloves. 

A wholesome grievance proc ss 
could have easily prevented ¢ iis 
molehill from becoming a mount 'n. 

And in recent years, grievan. es 
have become the stuff which dri: es 
the wedge for plant unionizatior 

The following little story is 
typical. An organizer in the Now 
England area called a_ general 
meeting of workers to talk unioni- 
zation. He was having a difficult 
time. The hours were good—thie 
wages were fair. Finally, he told 
the employees that the union coud 
have any complaint settled within 
twenty-four hours. Their interest 
perked up. At subsequent meetings 
he repeated the promise, until 53 
per cent of the workers signed up 
enough to swing an election for 
union recognition. 

What are the requisites of a 
good grievance set-up? 

To begin with an “open door” 
policy. But not one which is a mere 
facade of employer benevolence. 
The “open door” to be effective 
must swing frequently with em- 
ployees harboring complaints—al- 
leged or real. Workers must be en- 
couraged to air their laments and 
must be assured that there will be 
no penalties attached. 

Notices on bulletin boards and 
frequent conferences between the 
workers and management can he 
used effectively to acquaint indi- 
viduals with company policies. 

Then there is the employee hand- 
book as the most practical medium 
for detailing the rules and regula- 
tions governing the adjustment 
machinery. 

In the best-run grievance proc- 
esses, the foreman is the pivotal 
figure, because he is in constant 
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touch with the employees and their 
problems. But just a word of cau- 
tion. Educate your foreman as 
carefully as you do your workers. 
He must be made to understand 
that the filing of a complaint in his 
department is no reflection on him. 
I have come across foremen who, 
in an effort to make a good show- 
ing with the higher ups, make it 
known by word and deed they dis- 
approve of “chronic complainers.” 

{nother fault characteristic of 
scme foremen is to toss off a work- 
ers request for adjustment with 
the ambiguous comment that “it’s 
avainst company policy.” 

Today’s employees know too 
nich about the firms they work for 
t) accept such lukewarm excuses. 
Ii the complaint is unwarranted, 
the foreman should be required to 
give a logical and honest reason. 

But the real stumbling block to 
sooth running grievance machin- 
ery is the time element. Having 
to wait days or weeks before his 
pet peeve is dealt with is most de- 
pressing to an employee’s morale. 
And if the employees suspect that 
the stalling is inspired by the 
powers that be, then your whole 
grievance process will become thor- 
oughly undermined. 

In over three hundred cases 
where grievance machinery was es- 
tablished by the Labor Relations 
Institute during the past year, one 
to three days has been the time set 
between the filing of a complaint 
and the answer by the foreman. 
This schedule has worked out very 
satisfactorily. 

What if the employee is dissatis- 
fied with the foreman’s decision? 
Many a strike and slowdown have 
resulted from a “that’s too bad” 
answer from management. An ap- 
peal process, therefore, is essential 
if the grievance machinery is not to 
he arbitrary and stagnating. 

Some large firms maintain a 
“joint committee” system through 
which appeals are considered by a 
group consisting of the foreman, a 
siop steward, a union official, a 
company executive, and the ag- 
vvieved employee. This set-up pre- 
‘ails in many unionized plants. 
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While adherents to the “joint com- 
mittee” system are legion, the In- 
stitute’s field men have found it 
slow and unwieldy. The reason is 
simple. Union officials, in represent- 
ing employees at a grievance con 
ference, are rarely conspicuous by 
their verbal reticence. 

Through the years I must admit 
that I have become somewhat hard 
ened to union theatrics and usually 
enter the proceedings resigned to 
considerable hubbub on the part of 
labor representatives. In general, 
their behavior follows a familiar 
pattern. They pound the table, 
they talk tough, they discuss per- 
sonalities, and occasionally stomp 
out of the meeting in the prover- 
bial huff. After the preliminary 
“steam,” 
ple to straighten out complaints. 


it is comparatively sim- 


I mention this as a possible guide 
to management newcomers to the 
field of grievance procedure. Once 
they appreciate the fact that 
“sound and fury” are the union offi- 
cial’s stock in trade, they will have 
little trouble developing a smooth- 
running system. 

More practical than the “joint 


committee” system is to place ap- 
peals in the hands of a single oper- 
ating head. 

But here again, a word of cau- 
tion. Be sure that the operating 
head is a man who has the con- 
fidence of the workers and what’s 
more, he must be above shop poli- 
tics and petty favoritisms. Add to 
that a facility for listening and 
making workers feel at ease, and 


you’ve got a well-nigh perfect man 
e 5 . 5 I — 
These attributes are important 


because the average employee usu- 
ally is not very articulate. Impa- 
tience on the part of the appeal 
head can be a serious handicap. 

Last month, for example, I re- 
ceived a call from the vice presi- 
dent of a large textile plant. 

“I’m a little worried,” he said, 
“our complaints have tapered down 
from fifty to one a week. Things 
cannot be that good.” 

He was right, they weren’t. 

In rechecking on the grievance 
procedure, I discovered that the 
man handling (Continued on page 43) 


Mr. Cool founded Labor Relations In- 
stitute in 1938, after being a labor re- 
lations consultant and management 
representative in many negotiations 





A reasonable amount of kicks, 
complaints, or just plain or- 
dinary ‘‘beefing’’ if you want 
to call it that, is healthy in 
any group of workers. 


Worry when no kicks or griev- 
ances reach top management, 
for whether the boss hears 
them or not, the kicks and 
grievances are being voiced. 


When these grievances do not 
reach the top, it is because 
some ambitious, impatient, or 
self-important lieutenant is 
squelching them, perhaps with 
the best intentions. But like 
burning powder, if you try to 
confine kicks to too small a 
space, there’s an explosion 
coming sure as sunrise. 


From many years’ experience 
with grievance machinery 
plans, Mr. Cool here tells of 
horse-sense plans which per- 
mit workers to ‘‘out with it”’ 
and settle difficulties before 
everybody loses patience. 
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Just HOW important are typewriters these 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed 
and in operation before a new working force 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office 
hard at work on contracts for urgenily 
nevcded war materials, Underwood Type 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with 
the constantly quickening industrial tempo. 


With billions of extra dollars for war 
materials going into circulation, accounts 
receivable and accounts payable grou 
and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs 
week after week. Bills and orders mul- 
tiply. And so do all the jobs that make 
accountants thankful for Underwood 
Elliott’ Fisher Accounting Machines. 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher — Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 
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Big munitions plants Spring up in 
Pen rramwtes, Day and night shifts 


Pera:: with thousands of workers 


t be paid promptly and ac- 
In these and other organi- 
Sundstrand Payroll Machines 
their bit toward making our 
rease in production possible. 
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* Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 
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Whatever speeds up production speeds the final victory! 


From one end of the world to the other soldiers, sailors and 


airmen look toward American production. 


In every battle area victory depends on the supply of more 


planes, more tanks, more ships, more guns and ammunition. 


And in every American industry men and women are strain- 
ing to provide them, are calling as never before for the help 


of time- and energy-saving office equipment. 


Help comes to accounting departments from Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines which create without 
an extra operation all the records required for Federal and 


State governments. 


Help comes to research, engineering, and many another de- 
partment where the keys to efficiency are speedy, accurate 
calculations... comes from Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machines. 
Help comes to every department via Underwood Typewriters 
competently getting on record the ideas, information, requests 
and instructions which keep the wheels of production turning, 


In a war, of machines, office machines, too, are vital to victory. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
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ATTACH ANALYSIS TAGS 








Only the information outlined in black was written manually. All the other 
typed information was written automatically from quickly selected record rolls 


Automatic Typing in the 
Billing Department 


AY UNUSUAL application of 
automatic typewriting equip- 
ment has been made and proved 
successful by the Larrowe Milling 
Company, Detroit, a division of 
General Mills, Inc., which recently 
installed such equipment primarily 
for use in billing. 

This division processes and dis- 
tributes cattle, poultry, and other 
animal feed and also serves as a 
‘broker for beet sugar manufac- 
turers in disposing of their dried 
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beet pulp, which is the dried resi- 
due from sugar beets after the 
sugar has been extracted that is 
used as animal feed. This beet pulp 
is distributed in car lots to about 
1,600 customers throughout the 
country. 

The beat pulp business is sea- 
sonal. Beginning in October and 
continuing through December, 
there is a great rush of such busi- 
ness; then during the remainder of 
the year there is a much slower 


movement. For this reason, it has 
been necessary in the past for 
Larrowe Milling Company to em- 
ploy extra office help during the 
rush beet pulp season. Such tem- 
porary employees were unfamiliar 
with the company’s procedure. of 
course; they had to be trained, 
there were delays and errors, «\s- 
tomers wired to ask whether t!:ciy 
orders had been received or wien 
they would be shipped, and so »n, 

The Larrowe management _ })e- 
came convinced, therefore, tha’ if 
automatic typewriter equipn nt 
would overcome this seasonal pi \b- 
lem, its use for that purpose al in 
would justify the investment, snd 
that any additional use of he 
equipment would be a plus value. 

The equipment was _ installed 
during the summer of 1941 and j\as 
been used throughout the 1941 beet 
pulp season to the eminent salis- 
faction of everyone concerned. It 
is hardly necessary to add that thie 
equipment now will be used for 
various other purposes, such as 
writing sales letters and person- 
alized bulletins of one kind or an- 
other. 

The installation consists of a 
push-button, dual selector, “Auto- 
Typist” machine equipped with an 
International Business Machines 
“Electromatic” billing typewriter, 
the necessary perforator for ‘cut- 
ting the rolls used on the machine, 
and about fifty rolls, each on a 
separate cylinder. 

The Auto-Typist machine used 
is a regular dual selector model ex- 
cept that it has two banks of pushi- 
buttons, one on each side, with 
forty push-buttons in each bank. 
These push-buttons make it possi- 
ble to preselect any of the material 
on the roll. The idea is to put as 
many as forty selections on a roll 
and to select any one of the forty 
by pushing the proper button, but 
as amatter of fact, more than that 
number can. actually be put on one 
roll and can be selected. 

The information used in billing 
can be divided into two classifica- 
tions — permanent and_ variable. 
The permanent covers the ternis, 
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lone Just push the button and the machine automatically types Here billing operator types in information such as custom- 
id customers’ names, addresses, and all other repetitive data er’s order number, date as shown on order on page thirty 
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om While machine is typing repetitive data automatically, op- One of the record rolls writes special instructions or lists 
une, erator figures listing and makes necessary price extensions company products. Operatorsimply pushestheright button 
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tomatic typing completed, operator inserts by means of Close-up of keyboard while machine is typing special in- 
NiSy re manual keys the prices and extensions she has figured structions. Individual information is added manually 
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bank through which the draft is 
drawn, remarks (which pertain to 
special handling of the order, such 
as duplicate invoices, etc.), correct 
name and address of the company 
to which the sale is made, and all 
of the information which is to ap- 
pear on the bill of lading in the 
exact form in which it is to appear, 
and information as to whether or 
not tax tags or stamps are to be 
attached. The variable information 
is the sale date; customer’s order 
number; typist’s initials; the au- 
thority for entering the order 
(“Basis letter 12-1- 
41,” for instance); contract time 
of shipment; and if the quantity 
varies from one car, the informa- 


customer’s 


tion necessary to cover that; and 
in addition the item sold, price 
basis, price per ton, and the order 
number. 

The rolls are cut to include the 
permanent information and to stop 
the machine and shift from black 
to red ribbon whenever any infor- 
mation is to be typed manually. At 
the beginning of each portion of 
the permanent information, the roll 
is cut to switch the ribbon back to 
black. The tabulation and carriage 
returns are taken care of in the 
cutting of the rolls, making it pos- 
sible for the operator to do other 
things while the machine is typing 
from the roll. 

As all the typing from the roll 
is in black and the manually typed 
is in red, the checker by just glanc- 
ing at the completed work can tell 
quickly what has to be checked— 
that is, the red typing. This is a 
very important item, for the infor- 
mation on the rolls has been de- 
termined by people fully familiar 
with it, and so it can be assumed to 
be correct. The saving in checking 
is even more important than the 
saving in time required to do the 
billing. The completed work is not 
only free from typographical er- 
rors, but the method set up of de- 
termining the selection to be used 
prevents the typist from either 
typing incorrect information or 
misunderstanding the information 
‘to be typed. 

The typewriter is electrically 
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operated and is equipped with a 
fanfold platen which can be used 
either for continuous billing forms 
or separated forms. The machine 
can be operated by one person 
alone. During rush periods an as- 
sistant can be employed to select 
the proper rolls and place them in 
the machine while the regular op- 
erator is doing the billing. The ob- 
vious advantage of the dual selec- 
tor type of machine is that you can 
change a roll on one side while the 
machine is typing from the other 
side of the machine. 

In preparing the rolls, Larrowe 
cut one selection for each shipping 
destination for each customer. As 
approximately 


an average of 
thirty-five selections can be put on 
a roll, where one customer had a 
large number of destinations he 


was given a special roll. Other than 
that the selections were cut on the 
basis of destinations within the 
same state. With rare exceptions, 
only one state was put on a roll. 
A selection was made for each cus- 
tomer, large or small, that bought 
beet pulp during the past season. 
This was considered worth while 
because during the rush period 
practically every customer places 
an order which must be billed. A 
code key was also cut into the roll 
along with the name and address. 
This key enables the operator to 
know which roll should be placed in 
the machine and which selection 
should be used for that particular 
order. 

The record rolls used on this 
machine are of the standard selec- 
tor type, but it is not necessary 
to take dial readings on the push- 
button machine. Instead, the oper- 
ator scans her orders, notes the 
code number indicated thereon, se- 
lects the proper roll, and pushes 
the buttons, the numbers of which 
correspond with the selection de- 
sired, and then starts the machine. 
Take, for instance, an order where 
the checker has indicated code 
5-17. The operator uses roll 5 and 
pushes selector button 17. 

As nearly as possible the orders 
are grouped by rolls so that sev- 
eral selections can be made from 


the same roll without changing. 
With the dual selector it is pos- 
sible to select information from 
first one roll then the other ; but ; 
the Larrowe Milling Company j 
was determined to be faster to type 
the variable information ma 
ally. 

No time was lost in typing « 
checking due to the rolls being « 
to switch the color of the rib! 
from black to red before man»: 
typing and back again to bleck 
before typing from the roll. ‘J 
same type of forms can be used 
have previously been used whi re 
the work was all done manually 

The set-up in their handling 
orders is one order for each c:r. 
The controls of the machine can 
so set that after typing a select: 
it will turn back to the beginning 
the selection, thus making it p: 
sible to type several identical ord: 's 
in a minimum of time. If there are 
a considerable number of orders 
absolutely identical, it is possible 
to cut a special roll which would 
type the entire information on the 
order aside from the order num- 
ber, thus making an automatic job 
of it requiring the checking of 
merely the order number. 

The form being used by Larrow: 
consists of ten sheets, interleaved 
with carbon papers. The first sheet 
is the master copy. It contains all 
of the information on all other 
forms. Second is a copy of the in- 
voice; third is the invoice; fourth 
is a quadruplicate of the shipping 
order; fifth is a duplicate of the 
master copy; sixth is a triplicate 
of the shipping order; seventh is 
the original shipping order ; eighth 
is a duplicate of the shipping or- 
der; ninth is a copy of the con- 
firmation, and tenth is the confir- 
mation of the order. This form 
makes use of double-face carbon 
and manifold tissue (for duplicate 
copies) in order to improve the 
legibility of all copies. 

These sheets are detached and 
distributed in reverse order; that 
is, from the back. Thus, the co- 
firmation, which is the last she:t, 
is detached first and forwarded ‘0 
the customer; (Continued on page  ) 
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P:-cision shop equipment maintains peak performance. 
Here: An ignition unit being renewed for better operation 


Some maintenance men insist on compression checks as 
the gauge shows compression as tire gauges show pressure 





Business Automobiles—How to 
Keep Them Rolling 





Every American knows all about cars! That’s why 
we pay so little attention to the user's manuals 
which come with every car. But even if you already 
know all about maintaining your old car, here are 
some hints from an engineer which may save you 
or your salesmen considerable grief and expense 





T IS as important to avoid 

some services as it is to buy 
others if we would obtain maximum 
life from our automobiles. 

The soft, quict ride of the mod- 
ern car can be seriously interfered 
with by excessive tightening of 
body bolts. Yet this is a “plus” 
scrvice offered without charge in 
connection with lubrication work 
al many service stations. The engi- 
neers placed cushioning material 
b: tween the steel body and the steel 
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frame, and excessive tightening of 
the body bolts upsets the work of 
the engineer. Keep the bolts snug, 
but see that your service man does 
not overdo this. 

Any engine that has been in 
service a year or more in likely to 
have a very considerable accumula- 
tion of abrasive matter in the 
crankcase, though a good filter 
changed whenever the oil begins to 
darken will do much to reduce the 
tendency of such material to ac- 


BY C. E. PACKER 


Society of Automotive Engineers 


cumulate. But road dirt, metallic 
particles, and bits of carbon will 
combine with the moisture and di- 
lution in the crankcase to form an 
abrasive and slimy sludge which 
can cause rapid wear or even block 
the oil passages. Accordingly, some 
engineers advise flushing the crank- 
case. Others warn against it. Who 
is right? Now that our cars are at 
stake and cannot be replaced, the 
situation takes on new importance. 
Obviously, a free flow of clean 
oil is the best guarantee against 
excessive engine wear, and no oil 
can long remain clean if it is cir- 
culated through a dirty motor. 
Draining the oil at thousand-mile 
intervals and replacing the oil 
filter every 8,000 miles will keep 
the average engine pretty clean. 
Why, then, should we flush? To 
put in 5 quarts of flushing oil and 
run the engine for eight or ten 
minutes and drain the oil out gives 
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Car owners often overdo “‘tightening.’’ This wrench indi- 
cates tension to prevent overtightening cylinder head bolts 


One of these bearings covers each oil outlet in the cran- 
shaft. If loose, it spills excess oil, robs others of lubricant 





one the satisfaction of seeing a 
great amount of dirt come out of 
the engine. Repeating the process 
results in the removal of more dirt. 
A third flushing may drain off al- 
most clear, suggesting that the 
inside of the motor is clean. This is 
likely to be far from the case. 
Actually in many instances the 
flushing has loosened most of the 
dirt but removed only a part of it. 
That which has not been removed 
will be picked up by the new oil 
and sent under pressure into the 
bearings and other vital parts of 
the motor. Accordingly, many en- 
ginecers are opposed to flushing 
motors, for they reason that a 
good oil filter will pick up any 
abrasive matter that is in circula- 
tion, and that the abrasive matter 
that is tightly stuck to the sides of 
the crankease out of circulation 
can do no harm unless loosened by 
flushing. 

The only kind of engine flush- 
ing approved by the majority of 
engineers is power flushing done 
with a circulating pump that alter- 
nately sends flushing oil into the 
engine and withdraws it, repeating 
this process under pressure until 
no trace of foreign matter is seen. 
‘Even in connection with this the 
car owner will do well to run his 
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next fill of motor oil only 300 to 
500 miles before dumping it, since 
road vibration, fast operation, and 
hard pulling may send additional 
foreign matter into the oil stream 
—destructive material which the 
best flushing job was unable to re- 
move. Of course, after any flushing 
job the oil filter should be taken 
off and replaced with a new one. 
The oiling of locks is another 
service which frequently does far 
more harm than good. The best 
lubricant for car locks is defloccu- 
lated graphite. Supplied twice a 
year to the key and worked back 
and forth in the lock over the tum- 
blers it will retard wear almost in- 
definitely and do much to keep 
locks from freezing. Oil, on the 
other hand, is a collector of dust, 
and in summer time will cause 
trouble from this score while in 
winter the tendency of oil to con- 
geal may cause the lock to jam. 
Special lubricants have been de- 
veloped for use on rubber, and 
mineral oil should never be applied 
to the rubber parts of a car. It 
may be harmless to synthetic rub- 
bers, but one can never be sure in 
the chassis whether some of the 
rubber parts are natural or syn- 
thetic, and as a consequence when 
lubrication of rubber parts becomes 


necessary, the only kind of oil thet 
is safe for this work is an oil esp:- 
cially prepared for use on rubbe 
Even then, the lubrication of rul 
ber parts should be avoided unless 
noise has actually developed in 
them. 

The use of rubber in shackles 
and such parts intends that the 
movements shall be within the rub- 
ber and not between the steel and 
the rubber. That is, the motion 
should not set up friction between 
the shackle bolt and the rubber 
bushing, but should distort the rub- 
ber itself. Therefore, since there is 
no relative motion between the ad- 
jacent parts there should be no 
need of lubrication of these parts. 

The high lubri- 
cants produced today for use in 


performance 


transmissions and rear axles are 
the result of skillful compounding 
at the refineries. Two lubricants 
may be of equal quality, and yet if 
mixed neither one may be satis- 
factory since their mixture may 
result in the precipitation or sepa 
rating out of certain of the ma- 
terials of which they are composed. 
Accordingly, it pays a motorist to 
watch the lubrication of his car, 
and if there is need for addition«| 
lubricant in the transmission or 
rear axle, the only safe procedure 
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Keep air cleaners oiled to trap the dirt from the air that is 
en‘ering carburetor. It’s dirt that speeds all kinds of wear 


Watch cooling system. Keep it tight with well sealed hose, 
for it is a big aid in maintaining best engine performance 





is 'o drain off the lubricant that is 
in there, flush with flushing oil 
(never with kerosene), and then 
refill with entirely new lubricant. 
Auything else may cause foaming 
of the lubricant or separating of 
it with expensive damage resulting. 

Expensive motor repairs can 
often be headed off by a few simple 
precautions. One, keep the motor 
tuned; two, investigate any new 
or unusual noise. 

A basic tune-up, including spac- 
ing of the spark plugs and breaker 
points and cleaning of the fuel 
pump and carburetor with scien- 
tific adjustment of the latter, every 
5,000 miles pays dividends in gaso- 
line saved and trouble prevented. 
The modern car with its high per- 
formance is the result of scien- 
tific design by engineers using pre- 
cision equipment. Its high perform- 
ance can be maintained in service 


only through the use of precision 


instruments in the hands of experi- 
enced mechanics. 

It is self-evident that the power 
developed by the engine results 
from the explosion of gasoline with- 
in the confines of the engine’s 
cylinders. Obviously then, it is of 
the greatest importance that the 
compression pressure within the 
cvlinders be uniform. A maximum 
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variation of 10 pounds between 
cylinders is considered by most 
engineers to be the absolute high 
limit, and those who work to the 
closest tolerances prefer to hold 
this to a variation of 5 pounds. In 
these uncertain days it is well for 
motorists to keep a record of the 
compression readings in their 
cylinders. In this way they detect, 
long before serious damage results, 
anv growing leakage between the 
piston and rings, and the cylinder 
wall, or between the valve head and 
the valve seat. The writer knows 
of instances in which a dropping 
compression reading in one cylin- 
der showing the variation exceeded 
10 pounds uncovered a_ piston 
which had gotten into a condition 
that was likely to lead to breaking 
up on the road. Had this piston 
done so, it is likely that instead of 
a $12 job for replacing one piston 
there might have been repairs cost- 
ing many times that to overhaul 
the entire engine after the piston 
had broken and the rod had whip- 
ped around. 

One’s discoveries may not be so 
spectacular as this one, but record- 
ing the compression reading at 
least twice a year in connection 
with a motor tune-up gives a good 


check on engine condition. It 


should be realized that we are not 
interested in whether the reading is 
high or low, but in how uniform it 
is between cylinders. If the engine 
oil is heavy and the battery hap- 
pens to be a little low, compres- 
sion readings will not be so high as 
if the engine is turning over as a 
result of lighter oil and a freshly 
charged battery. Altitude, too, in- 
fluences compression readings. The 
readings being higher in, let us say, 
Chicago than in Denver. Watch 
the variations between cylinders. 
All cylinders read very nearly alike 
when the car was new, and any 
variation between them indicates 
that all is not well. 

It may be surprising to know 
that the fit of pistons and of valves 
can be seriously upset by the man- 
ner in which the cylinder head is 
installed. Tension wrenches have 
been developed which enable a me- 
chanic to put exactly the same 
stress on every single cylinder head 
bolt so that there is no tendency 
to pull the block and head out of 
line. Leaky head gaskets which 
have caused serious injury to en- 
gines through allowing the liquid 
from the cooling system to run 
down into the crankcase have been 
caused by uneven tension on the 
cylinder head (Continued on page 46) 
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Time-Saving Payroll Plan at 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal 2.< nv 





Payroll register, employee earnings record, and the pay 
check are all prepared at one operation on one machine 
in the Chrysler Tank Arsenal at Detroit. Complete de- 
tails of this payroll accounting plan are described here 





HE timekeeping and payroll 

procedure followed at the De- 
troit Tank Arsenal, which Chrys- 
ler Corporation operates for the 
United States War Department, 
are as simple and direct as any 
such procedure well could be, yet 
they meet all requirements with 
quiet efficiency. A minimum number 
of forms are used, and these pro- 
vide only the necessary informa- 
tion in easy-to-understand ar- 
rangement. 

Principal office equipment con- 
sists of calculating machines, add- 
ing machines, payroll posting ma- 
chines, an expense distribution ma- 
chine, addressing machines, address 
- plate-making machines, billing ma- 
chines, and typewriters. All office 
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furniture is of steel. There is an 
electric time clock in each factory 
department, and departments are 
kept comparatively small to avoid 
congestion. 

When a man is hired, the per- 
sonnel department fills out a 
“Starting Notice and Rate Card” 
and forwards it to the payroll de- 
partment. This card is only 5 by 3 
inches in size. It provides spaces 
for two time clock numbers (one in 
case of transfer); name; date of 
birth; Social Security number; 
kind of work; class number; de- 
partment; whether permanent or 
temporary; whether previously 
employed by Chrysler Corporation 
and if so, where, and date paid off ; 
married or single; whether an ad- 


dition to the force or replacing 
another and if the latter, whom 
replaced ; starting date and time: 
spaces for rate record; and signa- 
tures of the personnel manager 
and other approvals. If the person 
hired was previously employed by 
the corporation, the employment 
department fills in a record on the 
back of the card. 

From this card an address name 
plate is prepared. A time clock 
card of conventional type, with 
perforated pay check receipt at- 
tached, is then printed and sent to 
clock station 


where it is kept in the usual rack. 


the departmental 


The card provides separate col- 
umns for morning, afternoon, and 
night shifts because of the different 
rates on the different shifts. The 
pay period begins at midnight Sat- 
urday. 

The plant is enclosed, and a time 
clerk is stationed at the gate to 
take the number and check the card 
of any employee who is late. 

Checkers go through the depar‘- 
ments during each shift and check 
the attendance and classifications 
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at one operation 


of employees at work. Each classi- 
fication (kind of work) is num- 
be red. 

All clock cards are read each 
morning for the previous day’s 
record which is transcribed on an 
“Employees’ Time Record,” 71, 
by 344 inch card form. This form 
provides spaces for entering a daily 
time record for seven days, for 
checking Group or Day Work; 
Day or Night; Actual Hours and 
Excess Hours ; Amount ; Remarks; 
Extended by; Checked by; Sub- 
Total; premium for night work; 
and for deductions. 

At the end of each week the time 
record card is totaled and checked 
with the time clock card to see 
that they agree. The time office 
checks all clock cards, distributes 
the hours by departments, and 
forwards the record to the payroll 
department on Mondays. 

In distributing time, nonpro- 
ductive labor (maintenance, re- 
pair, ete.) and special work are 
distributed by time clerks in the 
departments concerned and are re- 
ported on a series of colored cards 
denoting the kind of work done: 
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Productive work, nonproductive 
work, company work order, or ex- 
pense order. Each of these cards 
provides spaces for entering: 
Dept.; Man No.; Order No.; Part 
No.; Dept. Charged; Operation 
No.; Account Charged; Group 
No.; Description of Work; Pay 
Ending; Hours Each Day; Total; 
Rate; and Amount. 

The number of pieces produced 
in production departments is re- 
ported daily by the inspection de- 
partment and is used for cost pur- 
poses. 

Meanwhile, the payroll depart- 
ment has prepared the “Payroll 
Register” and payroll checks by 
imprinting them on the address- 
The Payroll 


Register is a series of sheets, each 


writing machines. 
20 by 12 inches, which provides 
spaces for entering the Clock No., 
Name, Rate, Itemized Deductions, 
Actual and Excess Hours, Gross 
Pay, and Net Pay for each of 
thirty-nine employees, and Totals. 
The check form has 
stub, 834 inches long, on which are 


an attached 


itemized 
record of Deductions, Actual and 


spaces for entering an 


Pay, and 
employee’s 


Excess Hours, Gross 
Net Pay. This is the 
record and it tells him all he needs 
to know concerning his deductions 
and pay. It could also be used for 
tax purposes, but quarterly and 
annual reports are furnished him 
for such uses. 

Payroll Register sheets then are 
sent to calculating machine opera- 
tors who check the rates on the rate 
-ards and time record cards, cal- 
culate each employee’s earnings for 
the pay period, and post the 
amount on his time record card. 
They also total 


each department and match these 


all employees in 


with the Payroll Register. 

Payroll Register sheets, time 
cards, and payroll checks then go 
to the payroll posting machine 
operators who match the register 
sheet with the payroll checks and 
with an “Employee’s Earnings 
Record” card and print all three 
at one operation. The earnings 
record card is 814 by 10 inches and 
provides spaces for the same de- 
ductions, hours, gross pay, and 
net pay as do the Payroll Register 


and the stub of the payroll check, 
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plus a column for amount paid to 
date on Defense Bonds. The three 
forms are placed together in a pay- 
roll posting machine; itemized de- 
ductions, hours, and pay are 
printed on all three; and the 
amount payable is printed on the 
payroll check. The earnings record 
‘ard holds a weekly record for one 
year, with spaces for quarterly 
totals. Checks are signed by an 
address-writing machine. 

The payroll checks are then 
checked against the register and 
balanced, then arranged by pay 
lines (pay days) or by clock sta- 
tions, and checks are distributed 
to employees in the various de- 
partments. 

Quarterly reports are, of course, 
prepared for the federal and state 
governments. 

Rate changes are reported on a 
slip, 5 by 3 inches, which provides 
just the essential information. In 
general, there are three rates for 
each classification: Starting, work- 
ing (after the first thirty days), 
and maximum (after six months). 


The “Notice of Transfer” is an- 
other slip, 6 by 4 inches, which pro- 
vides the necessary information for 
the payroll department. It must 
be signed by the foreman of the 
department from which trans- 
ferred, accepted by the foreman of 
the department to which trans- 
ferred, and approved by the su- 
perintendent, the time study de- 
partment, and the factory mana- 
ger. Any charges against the em- 
ployee, such as tools drawn from 
the tool crib, must be cleared up 
before he is transferred. 

When an employee leaves the ser- 
vice, his foreman gives him a clear- 
ance slip and sends a record of his 
employment to the payroll depart- 
ment. This slip shows the date and 
time of leaving, reason for leaving, 
and when wages are to be paid. 
The employee takes the slip to the 
tool crib and makes any necessary 
adjustments there, then to the em- 
ployment department where his 
record is cleared and closed. If he 
wishes to have his check mailed to 
him, he fills out a slip addressed to 


the paymaster, giving the neces- 
sary information, and has his sig- 
nature okayed by the employment 
department. 

If an employee is absent more 
than one week, his 
placed in the dead records file aid 
held until his return or until it has 
been established that he will not 
return. If he does return, he must 
go through the same routine as 


records aye 


new employee before being reii 
stated. 

The payroll department is clos 
ly associated with the accountin. 
department, and it participates in 
many activities other than tho: 
pertaining directly to the payroi. 
Among these are checking all vei 
dors’ invoices for accuracy, chec! 
ing and extending requisitions for 
materials, preparing and extend 
ing cost variances for the cost d 
partment, making extensions for 
the billing department, making ex 
pense analyses and trial balances. 
and preparing a long list of 
monthly reports for the general 
factory auditor. 





Business Sells Defense Bonds 


(Continued from page 13) 


to act as issuing agent, thus speed- 
ing up delivery of bonds to em- 
ployees. 

To supplement payroll deduc- 
tion plans a number of companies 
are making special drives to pro- 
mote sales of bonds and stamps. 

At Servel, Inc., in Evansville, 
Indiana, a thermometer has been 
set up showing employee partici- 
pation in the company’s payroll 
deduction plan. As more employees 
join the plan the “mercury” rises. 
At the left of the thermometer are 
lines on which the names of depart- 
ments are written as each has 100 
per cent of its members participat- 
ing in the plan. Fifty-five depart- 
‘ments are listed at this writing, 
and the chief obstacle in reaching 
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the 100 per cent goal has been the 
absence of employees due to sick- 
ness in several departments. 

Not only are Servel employees 
buying Defense Bonds individually, 
but their employee organizations 
are investing their funds in the 
Government, too. The Servel Em- 
ployees Association has bought a 
$1,000 bond and the Mutual Aid 
Association five $1,000 bonds. 

In February the Balco Recre- 
ation Association, Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company employee 
organization, conducted a_ week- 
long campaign to sell Defense 
Bonds. Solicitors in the “Balco De- 
fense Drive” contacted every em- 
ployee in an effort to get 100 per 
cent employee participation. Each 


solicitor or collector wore a large 
button designating that he or she 
was an official Balco agent, and all 
employees who bought bonds or 
converted stamps into bonds were 
given a Balco Defense Bond Drive 
membership button. This was not a 
payroll deduction sale. 

Results were $843,975 in bond 
sales; since the drive ended, sales 
have continued, passing the $1.- 
000,000 mark. 

The Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
crew of W. T. Grant Company. 
has converted its bonus system into 
a purchasing plan for Defense 
Bonds and Stamps, all weekly 
bonuses being paid in stamps or 
bonds. Under the plan a bonus of 
2 per cent of the total dollar in- 
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crease of the store over the last 
year’s actual sales is paid weekly, 
and this money put into a pool. 
Each department head is entitled 
to one share in the pool if that de- 
partment made a gain for that 


week. A part-time department head 
usually gets one-half of one share. 

The full time of one employee of 
the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has been allotted to the 
sule of Defense Stamps. A girl 
goes through the various depart- 
nents of the home office carrying 
a tray similar to that used by ciga- 
tte girls in night clubs, in which 
sie has a supply of Defense Stamps. 

Clubs of various kinds are popu- 
l.r and worth some mention. 

Employees of the New England 

lclephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany up to January 1 had bought 
Lefense Bonds by the payroll de- 
duction method alone amounting to 
over $200,000. In addition to these 
bond sales, many groups have 
formed “Victory Bond Clubs.” 
Membership usually numbers nine- 
teen, and each member contrib- 
utes $1.00 a week toward the 
purchase of a bond. Each week a 
lottery is held and the club mem- 
ber holding the lucky number re- 
ceives a bond. 

In Chicago a group of American 
President Lines employees have 
formed a “Keep Sinking *Em 
Club.” Members of the club buy 
Defense Stamps every time a Jap- 
anese vessel is definitely reported 
sunk. Value is determined by this 
scale: 

Aircraft carriers and 

battleships 

Heavy Cruisers 

Light Cruisers, Sub- 

marines & Transports 2.00 

Destroyers ... 

Airplanes 

A Bond-a-Month Club has been 
formed at the Bessemer plant of 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turmg Company, the only qualifi- 
cation for membership in the club 
cing an agreement to buy one 
ond each month. One employee of 

e timekeeping department takes 
‘are of bond applications in addi- 

m to her regular work. 
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Malt moves on Schedules 


—which your mail must meet! 


Trains and planes can’t 
wait on your office boy or 
stenographer. A little time lost 
after a letter is signed—may be 
a lot of time lost before a letter 
is delivered. Not even letters 
can afford to loaf these days! 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter prints postage on letters 
faster than anybody can stick 
printed stamps; seals envelopes 
at the same time, gets mail out 
.. Metered 
mail gets through the postoftice 


of your office sooner 


faster, and on its way earlier— 
because it doesn’t need to be 
faced, cancelled or postmarked. 
And metered mail often meets 


schedules ordinary mail misses! 
Saving’ time and effort in 
thousands of offices and post- 
offices, the Pitney-Bowes Post- 
age Meter is indispensable to 
both government and business 
today . . . Saves postage, too; 
does its own accounting ... does 
away with the old-fashioned 
stamp box which exposes adhe- 
sive stamps to germs, waste, loss 
and theft . . . Every business, 
large or small, needs the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter today 
and there is a postage meter for 
every business. Our branch 
offices, located in principal 
cities, are at your service. © 


Pitney-Bowes postaGe METER CO. 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


1823 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 





Promotion 


To Hold 
~ Customer 
Interest 


BY F. C. MINAKER 


LTHOUGH engrossed with de- 
fense business today, the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company has 
not forgotten that with Victory 
will come the problem of building 
up again its business with the in- 
dividual consumer. Therefore, in 
order to avoid losing all contact 
with the consumer and having to 
start again from scratch to build 
up consumer acceptance, Hines has 
made an initial endeavor to main- 
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tain interest by means of a special 
advertising campaign. This plan 
will not stimulate the buying of 
lumber or other Hines products to 
any great extent and has been pre- 
pared only with the idea of main- 
taining consumer interest in Hines 
products. 

Hines never had a great deal of 
contact with the consumer, being to 
all practical intents and purposes 
than dealers. 


wholesalers rather 


Left: A customer is shown how : 

put together a Hines Tiny-Bilt mode] 
house. Below: Demonstration of a 
Hines work bench, a popular feature 
with home woodworking hobbyists 


The first efforts to establish con 
sumer contact were made during 
the depression. In those lean years. 
many contractors found little o: 
nothing to do. These men were no! 
an integral part of the Hines set 
up, but “Hines 
contractors” because most of the 


were known as 


business came through compan 
recommendations. They were thus 
more or less dependent upon Hine: 
activities. So Hines put on an ac 
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AT LEAST 300% PRODUCTION INCREASE 
in BILLING and ORDER WRITING with the AUTOMATIC AUTO-TYPIST 


del 
of a 





“SIMPLY PUSH THE BUTTON FOR THE MATERIAL YOU NEED” 


In all Billing and Order Writing, the repetitive typing of customers’ names, addresses, 
terms, shipping instructions is slow and costly where it is an all hand-typed job. 

You can make it fast and economical when you attach your present billing typewriters 
to automatic AUTO-TYPIST DUAL SELECTORS. 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE TREMENDOUS: 


Accurate figures show results like these: 30 bills per hour versus 4 per hour, and 31% cents 
per bill versus 15 cents. 

BIG SAVINGS IN CHECKING TIME: With the automatic “black to red” ribbon shift 
before a stop means only the manually typed red lines need be proof read for errors or 
omissions. ... HELP PROBLEM DIMINISHED—new operators quickly broken in if 
billing is done automatically. ... RECORD ROLL CHANGES WITHOUT WORK 
INTERRUPTION— insert one while typing from the other. 


PUT IT UP TO US: 


“ Without obligation, we will: 1—Survey your Billing, or Order Writing Application. 2— 
Y Advise frankly if your cost reduction justifies installation. 3—Install AUTO-TYPISTS on 
yi a trial basis to prove they will handle your job. 


WRITE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


5 AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


614 N. CARPENTER ST., CHICAGO 120 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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vertising campaign designed to 
stimulate remodeling and other 
small jobs consistent with the 
times. Each advertisement empha- 
sized the contractor’s place in the 
picture and in this way a certain 
amount of work was obtained for 
these men. As time went on and 
business picked up for the con- 
tractors, the advertising campaign 
was continued but the householder 
was brought into the advertising 
picture. Thus was established the 
nucleus for the plan to build up 
consumer interest. 

Then came the national emer- 
gency and the draft with its sub- 
sequent need for quarters for thou- 
sands and thousands of men. Al- 
most overnight, Hines found itself 
concentrating on government con- 
tracts and Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
were pushed into the background. 
The consumer campaign could eas- 
ily have been shelved in the shuffle, 
but the management took the 
long range view of its problem, 
realizing that if the company for- 
got the consumer, the consumer in 
turn could easily (even more 
easily!) forget Hines. So with the 
war placing all emphasis upon de- 
fense production, time was yet 
found to devise ways and means to 
keep the Hines name before the 
consumer who could buy but little 
Hines materials. 

The current series of newspaper 
advertisements, planned to cover 
the contingency, began in the fall 
of 1941. Unlike the previous ad- 
vertisements, they took cognizance 
not only of the property owner, but 
also just the average man, renter 
or owner, who likes to handle tools 
—or thinks he would. With great 
care the company assembled a 
series of plans for the woodwork- 
ing hobbyist which could be under- 
stood even by those who had never 
attempted to make things. The 
advertisements are so worded that 
the most inexperienced amateur 
feels a yen to try his hand. They 
tell the reader that even though he 
never did any woodworking before, 
he can make this furniture. 

The reader may be skeptical but 
when he sees the patterns for these 
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projects, he is completely sold, for 
they are so simple and exact that 
even his first attempt should do 
him credit. The patterns are the 
tracing kind—all one has to do is 
to trace the design on a piece of 
wood, then cut it out. Directions 
are complete, but exceedingly sim- 
ple, and diagrams and pictures 
add much to the ease of construc- 
tion. Even the location of the nails 
is indicated on each pattern! The 
woodworker is told the kind and 
exact quantity of lumber he needs 
for the job, the type of nails to 
use and the quantity. Nothing is 
left to guesswork. Most of the pat- 
terns for the colonial bookcases, 
hanging bookshelves, and window 
valances featured in these adver- 
tisements were prepared by the 
Easy-Bild Pattern Company of 
Pleasantville, New York. Others 
were developed by Western Pine 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 

Phil Creden, the Hines advertis- 
ing manager, who is responsible 
for this trend in the company’s 
business, is still pretty much sur- 
prised at the active interest shown 
by newspaper readers in the series 
of advertisements. Inquiries are 
coming in from all walks of life— 
from policemen, business executives, 
professional men, manual training 
teachers, off-the-street-club lead- 
ers, “just boys,” and last, but de- 
cidedly not least, housewives. The 
housewives became the biggest sur- 
prise, for the supposition was that 
the advertisements would appeal 
solely to boys and men. Yet, the 
feminine interest in the project is as 
two to one against the men’s inter- 
est! Perhaps the designs which 
were selected may have something 
to do with this feminine interest, 
for they are simple colonial pat- 
terns—just the sort women are 
seeing all the time in the women’s 
magazines and in the home and 
garden publications. The pattern 
itself is folded into an envelope 
which has pictures and directions 
on the outside and the whole thing 
is incredibly like the dress patterns 
which women have been using for 
years and years. 

A special Christmas advertise- 


ment appeared in the campaign 
just before the holidays when Hines 
advertised small scale model homes, 
barns and garages, as Christmas 
gifts. These items are not doll 
houses, but actual true-to-sc:le 
models, which are put up in regu- 
lar construction kits, with n 
terial and directions included. Th 
special appeal is to the boy or m: 
interested in model-making a 
their timely advertising before | 
holidays brought a quick respor 
from the worker in model desi 
projects. The construction kit 
were prepared for Hines by 1 
Tiny-Bilt Scale Model Produ 
Division of the Architectural Di+ 
orating Company of Chicago. 

Besides the items designed ‘o 
appeal to the woodworking hobby- 
ist or the worker in model desivn 
projects, advertisements in the 
campaign also feature more ambi- 
tious projects, such as remodeling 
a basement for a recreation room, 
turning waste attic space into a 
bedroom, fixing up a boy’s room 
with knotty pine built-in bunk 
beds, or paneling a living room in 
knotty pine. These projects natu- 
rally appeal to the more experi- 
enced, rather than the out-and-out 
amateur. But as a matter of fact, 
if an ambitious amateur should 
start some such project and find 
himself beyond his depth, Hines 
stands ready to give him advice or 
recommend a contractor to finish 
the job. 

With the exception of the larger 
remodeling jobs, the amount of 
lumber sold by fostering these pro}- 
ects is negligible. In fact, even a 
few pine-paneled rooms sold to 
consumers’ 
small percentage of business for a 
wholesale firm like Hines, which 
sells truckloads of lumber on a 
typical order. But, as Mr. Creden 
points out, this is one of the very 
few ways a large lumber company 
can contact the consumer. After 
all, the war will end some day, and 
when it does, the Hines name and 
the Hines lumber dealer should still 
be familiar to thousands of con- 
sumers who will ultimately have a 
need for the company’s producis. 


accounts form a very 
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Open Door 
Grievance Plans 


(Continued from page 27) 


grievance appeals began his inter- 
views by saying, “Come on, make it 
snappy. What’s on your mind?” 

This none-too-subtle executive 
also had the habit of keeping em- 
ployees waiting up to an hour while 
the rustle of newspaper and maga- 
zine pages could be heard. 

About 90 per cent of the griev- 
ances can be settled after the de- 
cision by the appeals head or 
group. But sometimes there are 
matters of policy involved and the 
issue is so vital as to necessitate 
greater consideration. 

In such cases, arbitration has 
become the standard procedure. 
Thus, decisions are taken out of the 
hands of both management and 
labor and placed into the lap of 
objective outsiders. 

Arbitration provisions vary. 
Some call for one arbitrator— 
others for three. Some stipulate 
that each side choose a man and 
the two selectees appoint a third. 
Practically, this means that the de- 
cision will be decided by a single 
man for the case is rare where each 
side chooses an impartial person. 
Arbitrators may be chosen from 
the panels of the state labor 
boards, the mediation boards, or 
from the American Arbitration 
Association whose men serve with- 
out pay. 

But here again, a caution to 
management neophytes in the ways 
of arbitration. Limit the proceed- 
ing to a single, well-defined issue. 
Otherwise you may find the arbi- 
trator attempting to settle all 
past, present, and future policies 
of your organization. It’s best to 
put the point of issue in writing 
and make it clear during the hear- 
ings that this, and only this, is 
the controversy to be decided. 

And after the arbitrator’s de- 
cision, your troubles are over—for 
his verdict is final and binding. 
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Conversion—American Industry's Number One Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


is actually turning out but 7 per 
cent of the total job. The remain- 
ing 93 per cent is being handled by 
a vast number of smaller plants on 
a subcontracting basis. America 
has always done this sort of thing. 
About 900 different plants con- 
tribute to the average completed 
passenger car automobile, includ- 
ing all the raw material suppliers. 
We are rapidly coming around to 
this same technique in war produc- 
tion. 

It perhaps would be difficult to 
think of a product less warlike than 
merry-go-rounds. Yet in a plant 
where merry-go-rounds were once 
made for most of the country’s 
fairs, parks, and carnivals, men 
are now turning out hooks for air- 
plane packing cases. The plant 
didn’t have the big press ordinarily 
used to bend the hooks into shape, 
but it did have a horizontal bull- 
dozer formerly used in preparing 
the tracks for riding devices which 
could make the hooks. 

Manufacturers are 
on a purely informal basis to ob- 
tain jobs for their plants. In one 
inland city eight metal products 
manufacturers got together to 
swing a $56,000,000 contract for 
parts for twenty-four Navy ships. 
machinery was 


combining 


Almost no new 
added. No longer can a manufac- 
turer find justification in saying to 
himself that he is willing to do what 
he is asked to do, but that so far 
he has not been approached. The 
trouble with this philosophy is that 
time, and the 
sooner or 


we lose valuable 
manufacturer must, 
later, face the fact that either his 
raw materials, his machines, or his 
men will be taken from him by a 
nation bent on nothing so much as 
winning the war. 

It is not enough to say, as some 
have said, “Oh, our plant and our 
product is so far removed from war 
work there’s nothing we can do.” 
‘Literally this is seldom true. The 
manufacturer of footballs finds 


+t 


that with little conversion he can 
turn his plant into a gas mask fac- 
tory, while a plant which has been 
making step-ins, slips, and other 
delicate apparel is now making 
mosquito netting for use in tropi- 
cal climates by our soldiers. 

Nor is it a case of thinking, “My 
plant is too small. The Govern- 
ment will not fool with a small 
producer like me.” Well, the Gov- 
ernment, often through subcontrac- 
tors, is “fooling” with small plants. 
A twelve-man plant, once making 
orange squeezers and metal games 
for children, is now making gauges, 
dies, and bullet punches. Armor 
piercing shot is now coming from a 
plant which made oil well rods, and 
a razor blade factory is now mak- 


ing primers. 

A small carpet maker could no 
longer obtain raw materials for 
rugs, so he turned his machine 
tool shop, which he used to build 
and maintain his carpet looms, to 
rough-turning gun barrels. Soon 
his looms will be busy on a con- 
tract with another manufacturer 
who is making Army cots. 


It must be pointed out that some ~ 


of the “pools” of manufacturers 
have been a disappointment. Some 
of them have obtained no contracts 
whatever. Others have found that 
work from certain members of the 
pools has not been up to tolerance 
standards demanded by the Army. 
But where a plant cannot machine 
work to tolerances demanded, the 
job is to find something else to do 
which does not require such exact- 
ing manufacturing. : 

In finding work to do for the 
war production program, it is 
often necessary to employ the same 
kinds of selling as 
American business men have always 
employed to build the gigantic busi- 
ness enterprises that have made 
America great. One manufacturer 
sending out salesmen to look for 
subcontracts reports that getting 
subcontracts is largely a selling 


resourceful 


job, just as finding work to keep 
his plant busy on civilian jobs \«s 
a selling job. The company which 
has a big contract for war prodve- 
tion naturally wants to keep 
the work in its own shop that 
can. But let a salesman come i) 
the office of such a manufactu 
and go to work. Let that salesn 
see the blueprints, let that sa\: s- 
man see the parts, the “bits ay 
pieces” and sell the big contract sr 
on the idea of farming out som 
this work. Up to this point it 
possible that some manufactur 
have not fully understood that + 
Government can’t bring us ev 
job on a silver platter. After 
business did not come to us on 
silver platter in happier times. 
Someone asks, “What can I <o 
to insure my stockholders a fair 
return on their investments if I go 
all out on this war production 
thing, abandon my regular trade, 
permit my trade-marks and my 
brands to disappear?” The answer 
to this is that no one can insure 
your stockholders anything. This 
was true in peacetime, it is true in 
war. The only insurance your 
stockholders ever had 
own skill, ingenuity, and manage- 
ment ability. They still have this 
insurance today, even though you 
have to abandon your regular, ten- 
derly nursed civilian customers. 
Despite the great demand for 
more production, the Army is 
going to draft many of your skilled 
men. Right now Draft Boards, or 
Selective Service officers are pre- 


was your 


paring to reclassify thousands of 
men who were once classified as es- 
sential to factory jobs. Business is 
going to lose those men or at least 
many of them. The only answer }s 
—train older men or train women. 
We have only about 2 per cent 
women in our so-called heavier in- 
dustries. Britain has 40 per cent 
women in these industries. Exceyt 
for lifting more than 25 pounds 
at a time or frequently, women can 
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perform almost any task men can 
do and can be trained more rapidly. 
We are told of a plant using quick- 
ly trained women to make instru- 
ments which trained watchmakers 
could not make. 

James S. Knowlson, president, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, big automobile accessory, re- 
frigerator, radio, and appliance 
maker, is now chief of the Division 
of Industry Operations, War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Knowlson was 
one of the first men in the Chicago 


area to see the vast need for war 
materials coming and was one of 
the earliest large scale manufac- 
turers to go out after war produc- 
tion jobs. He says that it is un 


worthy of business to expect that 


war production orders are going to | 
be brought to it on silver platters. | 
He urges business men to go after | 


war business as a privilege, just as 
a patriotic young man goes to a 
recruiting office and offers his serv- 


ices as a privilege of serving his| 


country. 





Teaching Foremen to Teach Workers 


ontinued from page 20) 


could see just where he had failed. 
“Any operation can be broken 
down into a simple series of units 
such as I have done in the case of 
riveting. As the training proceeds, 
I would, of course, tell him more 
about the relative hardness of dif- 
ferent metals and give him infor- 
mation about heat treating, if 
necessary. As soon as he begins to 
understand the theory of riveting, 
I would introduce him to the pneu- 
matic hammer, showing him how to 
hold it, where to keep his rivets, 
how to hold his bucking tool, and 
how to acquire a rhythm of work to 
eliminate lost time and lost motion. 
From this point on, it would sim- 
ply be a matter of acquiring manu- 
al skill, strength, and rhythm. 
are four 


“In teaching there 


steps : 


(1) Preparation. (Get the 
man ready to learn.) 

(2) Demonstration. (Show 
and explain. ) 

(3) Application. (Let him do 
the work himself.) 

(4) Examination. (Check or 
test results. ) 


“In the simple illustration on 
teaching riveting, I think the four 
steps are apparent. To overlook 
one of these steps, or to omit one, 
is almost certain to confuse or 


puzzle the student. 
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“In putting my principles into 
action, I work with the foremen and 
specify that no representative of 
management be present at the first 
meetings. I want the men to feel 
free to cuss, to express themselves 
frankly, and to suffer no inhibi 
tions by reason of the presence of 
‘brass hats’ from the front office. 
The 


is to exchange ideas, select the best 


purpose of these meetings 


methods, improve them if possible, 


and then train the men in these 
better methods. 
“Never, 


stances, do we go to the men with 


under any circum- 
the idea that we are going to tell 
them how to do their work, except 
that we are going to help them to 
help each other become 
teachers. We do not hold mectings 
frequently. Once in two weeks is 
about right in most plants, we have 
found—once a week is too often. 
“Our methods have proved suc- 
cessful with supervisors in plants 
turning out many kinds of prod- 
ucts, such as molded plastics, paper 
boxes, machine tools, shoes, over- 
alls, stoves, plane parts, shells, and 


other war materials. 


“Any plant can use the same | 
procedure. Let the foremen know | 
what the art of teaching is, and how | 
it differs from merely ‘telling,’ and | 
surprisingly quick results will be | 


forthcoming.” 
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How to Make 
Your Advertising 


HELP 
Our War Effort 


Advertising Has to CHANGE 
To Work TODAY! 


FREE MANUAL, NOW READY, 
SHOWS HOW 


90 PAGES 
OF PRACTICAL HELP 


Demonstrates, by ex- 
ample, how your adver- 
tising, too, can help fight 
the war; help customers; 
help build a soun 
foundation for future 
business. 


Want FACTS? No 
chronicle of theories and opinions, this. 
“A Guide To Effective War-Time Ad- 
vertising’’ is a factual report based upon 
the testimony of business leaders who 
have found ways to make their adver- 
tising Aelpful to their customers and 
prospects at a time when help is so 
desperately needed. It shows, too, how 
“oversold’’ companies now use “service 
advertising” ; how they do as the business 
paper editors do .. . use their space to 
important information from 
u here at us needed. 


fransmit 
u here wis to 
Examples of Sound, Shirt- 
sleeve Advertising. After you 
read this “Guide,” you will have a new 
concept of what advertising can do to 
help America’s war effort and to help 
your company solve its customer-relations 
problems, present and future. And you 
will know what good “institutional” ad- 
vertising is! The Guide features adver- 
tisements that show some recognition of 
the conditions which today have increased 
rather than lessened the need for mak- 
ing business paper advertising useful, 
j 


informative and specific. 


This Guide, while comprehensive in it- 
self, is only our introduction to a col- 
lection of case studies that will consti- 
tute a veritable WAR ALBUM. Send for 
it now and you'll receive additional up- 
to-the-minute case studies, free, as fast as 
they're produced. 


We Have to Use EVERYTHING WE'VE 
GOT To Win This War! 

Good business papers are multi-purpose carriers 
that can convey important messages quickly, accu- 
rately, economically, to special groups of men 
with kindred war-time problems. America, the 
world’s greatest user of these vehicles of business 
communication, has a powerful tool to use against 
the Axis. By making the best possible use of busi- 
ness papers, now, we can strike a blow that will be 
felt across both oceans 

“A Guide To Effective War-Time Advertising” 
will help you do this. One copy is yours for the 
asking . . . if you'll ask before they're all gone. 
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369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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copy of "A Guide To Effective War- 
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Business Automobiles—How to Keep Them Rolling 


(Continued from page 35) 


bolts. Shortened valve life, too, has 
been caused by this same thing. In 
the years gone by it has been a 
standing joke for mechanics to tell 
a beginner to pull cylinder head 
bolts up as tight as he can get 
them and then give them one more 
turn. 

Today, engineers are very par- 
ticular as to the exact tension ap- 
plied to each cylinder head bolt and 
equally exacting regarding the 
order in which bolts are tightened, 
the general plan being to start 
with the center bolt and work 
outward from it to the sides, front, 
and back of the cylinder head, thus 
effect. 
This may seem like a fine point but 


preventing any buckling 
one has but to consider the ineal- 
culable stress developed when these 
parts heat to appreciate the im- 
portance of uniform tension. 

A sudden noise in the engine 
should receive immediate attention. 
It may be nothing of consequence 

a control rod rattling against a 
bolt or a fan belt squeaking in the 
pulley. But a rapping sound de- 
serves immediate analysis. The 
reason for this is simple. In all 
modern engines most bearings re- 


ceive oil under pressure. If one of 
these bearings happens to loosen, 
it allows an excess of oil to flow. 
This excess is obtained at the ex- 
pense of the other bearings. It is 
just like the flow of water in a 
house. If one is drawing water on 
an upper floor and someone sud- 
denly opens faucets wide in the 
basement, the flow to the upper 
floor is reduced. Accordingly, if one 
is driving along and suddenly hears 
a rapping sound in the engine, it 
should be assumed that this is 
caused by a loose bearing which 
may be “spilling” excessive oil. At 
least this is the safe conclusion. 
Ignoring this original warning may 
result in expensive damage to all 
bearings, and if carried to the ex- 
treme may even score pistons, 
rings, and cylinder walls. Prompt 
attention to motor trouble is just 
applying the old “stitch in time” 
idea in preventing breakdowns and 
obtaining longer performance from 
your car. 

Probably the most 
part of the engine is the air clean- 


neglected 


er, even though it is on top of the 
engine and in plain sight. Mechan- 
ics say little about this because a 


thorough job on the air cleaner 
only means a quarter extra jor 
them and most car owners seom 
to ignore the unit in spite of ‘he 
warning instruction that is priit- 
ed on every cleaner. This wa 
ing says, “This unit must 
cleaned and oiled every 1,000 m 
under ordinary operating con 
tions—oftener under dusty coi 
tions.” Yet in spite of this it 
probably safe to say that one-h 
of the air cleaners are being op 
ated without oil on their du 
catching surfaces. Anyone kn 
how a drop of oil catches du 
Dust sticks in oil as a fly sticks 
flypaper. And your engine has «n 
oily surface for the dust to catch 
on in the cylinders if it is not tra)- 
ped outside of the engine in tl. 
air cleaner. Admittedly the oiling 
of the air cleaner makes a dirty 
mess of the unit, but far better 
that this mess be on the outside of 
the engine than on the inside. The 
grit and dust are in the air. They 
are going to stick in the first oily 
surface that they come to. So far as 
your car is concerned, be sure that 
this oily surface is in the air clean- 
er and not in the cylinders. 





Automatic Typing in 


(Continued from page 32) 


the copy of the confirmation is de- 
tached and filed, and so on. Two 
copies of the shipping order are 
forwarded to the sugar company ; 
one goes to the traffic department 
for checking rates and routings; 
and the fourth is used for internal 
purposes. The master copy is re- 
tained by the beet pulp department 
permanently and the duplicate of it 
‘ is sent to the traffic department for 


checking. 


46 


the Billing Department 


About 75 per cent of-the total 
billing information on all billings 
of beet pulp is being typed auto- 
matically by Larrowe, and on some 
billings this ranges as high as 90 
per cent. As the management esti- 
mates that even 60 per cent of such 
items typed automatically would 
justify the investment, it is appar- 
ent that the economy effected on 
typing alone is substantial. Add 
the saving of time in preparing the 


information to be billed and _ in 
checking, the incalculable improve- 
ment of service to customers, the 
elimination of errors, and the ca- 
pable handling of heavy peak 
loads without the necessity of en- 
gaging and training extra office 
help, and it is easy to understand 
why the management of Larrowe 
Milling Company is so well pleased 
with this innovation in its billing 
procedure. 
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Fair Weather Retirement Benefit 


For Staley Employees 


It has been formerly the pol- 
iev of A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turi x Company, Decatur, Illi- 
nois, to transfer older employ- 
ees [o easier jobs, but now, the 
company has reached a_ point 
where the number of older em- 
ploy ces exceeds the number of 
jobs available. ‘To meet this 
situ:tion, A. E. Staley, Jr., 
president, worked out a pension 
plan for employees sixty-five 
vears of age on December 31, 
1941. who wish to retire. Some 
sixt) men and women will bene- 
fit trom the plan. 

Under the retirement pro- 
gram, designed to augment So- 
cial Security payments, each re- 
tiring employee will receive a 
fully) paid annuity providing 
for 2 monthly payment which, 
when added to the primary in- 
surance benefit received from 
Social Security, will make his 
monthly income equal to 40 per 
cent of his monthly 
wage or salary since January 
1, 1937, the effective date of the 
Social Security Act. All por- 
tions of salary above $250 will 
be excluded from the company’s 
calculations, as it is under the 
Social Security Act; therefore, 


average 


the maximum total monthly in 
come of a retired 
will not exceed $100. If 40 per 
cent of the average monthly 
wages is less than $45, the pay- 
ment will amount to enough to 
make the sum from 
both sources $45. 

All employees already retired 
who were employed by the com- 
pany for fifteen years prior to 
retirement, who have not work- 
ed since, and are now receiving 
Social Security payments, will 
also be eligible to receive an- 


employee 


received 


nuities. 

[In his Mr. 
Staley emphasized that the com- 
pany makes no 
commitments to purchase simi- 
lar annuities for anyone at any 
time in the future and is only 
present 


announcement, 


promises or 


trying to solve the 
problem of an unusually large 
number of older employees 
whom the company is unwilling 
to retire on the small Social 
Security pensions. This year’s 
program is not to start a prece- 
dent, and _ it explained 
that the plan was possible this 
year because 1941 had been an 
for the 


was 


unusually good 


company. 


year 


More Ways to Promote Sales of 
Defense Bonds and Stamps 


Scio Porrery Company 

To make it possible for em- 
ployees to help the war effort 
ind buy more Defense Bonds, 
L. P. Reese, owner of the Scio 
Pottery Company, Cadiz, Ohio, 
has granted a wage increase of 
10 per cent to his 800 em- 
ployees. They all agreed to put 
their raises into Defense Bonds. 


Reviance Lire Insurance 
CoMPANY 
Each year a contest based 
upon consistent production for 
\ period of fifty-two consecu- 
tive weeks is held among Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company 
The contest has form- 


agents, 
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erly been known as the Reli- 
ance Gold Watch Contest, but 
this year, at the request of three 
agents who had qualified for 
gold watches, the company has 
changed its policy of awarding 
prizes. These men asked that 
they be given Defense Bonds in- 
stead of watches. 

Accordingly the company de- 
cided to give winners their 
choice between the usual Re- 
liance gold watch, three $25 De- 
fense Bonds, or $50 in cash. If 
an agent qualifies in addition 
for extra awards (formerly a 
watch chain) he may request 
either the watch chain, $10 in 
Defense Stamps, or $10 in cash. 


Caterpillar employees gathered around the 
the finished products fo see how 


cutaway dis pla us of 


the parts they make are used 


Caterpillar Shows Employees Results of 
Their Work for the Victory Program 


To give employees first-hand 
understanding of how their ef 
forts fit into the Victory 
gram and to them 
the individual parts they make 


pro 
show how 
fit into the completed product, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
set up a show in the plant dur 
ing lunch and at shift 
change periods. Cutaway mod- 


hours 


els of the various machines and 
products made in the Cater- 
pillar plant were shown and 
their operations demonstrated 
and explained by members of 
the company’s sales develop 
ment crew. 
Among the products  dis- 
played were a cross section of 
a Caterpillar Diesel engine, 
showing the complete operating 
and final 
drive assembly of a D7 tractor, 


cycle; a transmission 
showing movements of the speed 
change arrangement, 
braking, and transfer of power 
to the tracks; track section and 
track roller and a 
fuel injection group from a 
D4 tractor. Electric motors 
were used in the operation of 


steering, 


assemblies ; 


the cutaways. 
In all, the equipment 
demonstrated in three different 


was 


locations for two-day SCSSIONS, 
and the 
popular 
further 
planned in the future. 
Displays or War and Navy 
Department 


displays proved so 
with that 
demonstrations are 


employees 


pictures showing 
equipment in use by men in the 
armed services is another way 
to tell employees how 
tant their work is in the 
production progran, 


impor- 
war 


Day's Pay Goes 
For Bombers 


On December 20, a Satur- 
day, employees of the Simmons 
Engineering Company of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, voluntarily put in 
a whole day’s overtime on their 
free day. All pay for the day’s 
was put in a fund for 
given to the 


work 
bombers to be 
Government as a Christmas gift. 
Time and a half was paid for 
this work, and a special check 
was drawn for the presentation 
of the to the Govern- 
ment. 


money 





Manufacturer Forms Jobbers’ Salesmen’s 
Hobby Club to Promote Good-Will 


To aid in maintaining the 
good-will of jobbers’ salesmen 
at this time when it is difficult 
to talk to them in the normal 
manner because of priority 
shortages, Manning, Maxwell 
and Moore, Inc., has formed a 
Jobbers’ Salesmen’s Hobby 
Club. Letters were sent to some 
6,000 jobbers’ salesmen to find 
out what hobbies they enjoyed. 
When answers came in, a Job- 
bers’ Salesmen’s Hobby Roster 
was compiled, listing the hobby 
and home address of each man 
who answered. 

The book contains nineteen 
pages of photographs showing 
the salesmen at work on their 
hobbies or proudly exhibiting 
their collections, and the index 
lists 108 different hobbies. 
Ranked in order from. the 
standpoint of number of men 
reporting the hobby, the most 
popular avocations are: Fish- 


ing, hunting, golf, collecting, 
gardening, bowling, home crafts, 
baseball, photography, and boat- 
ing. 

The idea in preparing this 
booklet was to make it possible 
for a salesman in one part of 
the country to exchange experi- 
ences with other hobbyists in 
his field. Already the inter- 
change of correspondence has 
started to build good-will both 
among the salesmen and between 
the salesmen and the company. 
Louis H. Brendel, manager of 
jobber relations, reports that 
although the Hobby Club Ros- 
ter has only been distributed 
about a month, the response in- 
dicates that, in spite of present 
high pressure under which 
salesmen are working due to 
war activity, they still keep 
mentally fit by relaxing and en- 
joying their hobbies in their 
spare time. 


Wage Security Plan for Rainy Weather 
Fund for Each Employee 


With the basic objective of 
providing a full week’s pay the 
year round for all employees, 
the L. H. Hamel Leather Com- 
pany, Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
put into effect October 1 a 
wage stabilization plan, which 
works in conjunction with and 
supplementary to the State Un- 
employment Compensation, 
Workmen’s Compensation, and 
the Hamel Employees Mutual 
Benefit Association. 

The company set aside extra 
pay for each employee on the 
following basis: One week’s pay 
for employees three months to 
one year’s standing, two weeks’ 
pay for those with ‘one to five 
years’ service, and three weeks’ 
pay for those with the company 
more than five years. New em- 
ployees are credited with one 
week’s extra pay when they 
have completed three months’ 
continuous employment. 

Beginning November 10, the 
company added to this fund by 
making a monthly payment to 
the credit of each employee an 
amount equivalent to 10 per 
cent of the employee’s pay for 
the previous month. These 
monthly payments will be made 
until further notice. 

The company also intends 
from time to time, if and when 
business conditions warrant, to 
make additional payments in 
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the nature of bonuses, the mon- 
ey being credited to each em- 
ployee’s account. 

The money credited to each 
employee belongs entirely to the 
employee and may be_ with- 
drawn in part or in whole at 
any time. The management re- 
quests, however, that employees 
treat this extra compensation 
as a reserve fund to be drawn 
upen in event of sickness, ac- 
cident, or unemployment. 

If an employee is out of work 
because of sickness, he may 
draw the difference between 
what he receives from the 
Hamel Employees Mutual 
Benefit Association and what 
he would ordinarily earn. An 
employee injured in an indus- 
trial accident would draw the 
difference between his receipts 
from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and his regular in- 
come. The person who is out 
of work because of business 
conditions may draw the differ- 
ence between what he receives 
under the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act and his wages. 
Withdrawals may be made until 
the entire fund is exhausted, if 
necessary. 

The plan aifects all of the 
company’s 500 employees, 80 
per cent of whom have been 
with the company five years or 
more. 


Contest to Interest All Employees 
In Company's Personnel Policies 


In the November 1941 issue 
of AmeErIcAN Business we de- 
scribed a series of weekly bulle- 
tins the industrial relations de- 
partment of the Chicago Mail 
Order Company has been pre- 
paring for employees to give 
them an understanding of the 
company’s personnel _ policies. 
To make sure employees are 
familiar with the policies out- 
lined in the bulletins, a series of 
contests, to be held every six 
months, has been inaugurated. 
Fifty prizes are awarded for 
each contest, amounts running 
from $15 for the first prize 


down to $1.00 for the las 
forty-seven prizes. All time. 
clock employees are eligible. 

The first contest held last fall 
consisted of forty questions of 
the fill-in-the-blanks type, with 
considerable weight being car- 
ried by the answer to the last 
question. It was “Tell us which 
personnel policy you like best 
in from twenty-five to fifty 
words.” Each question was jl- 
lustrated by a small pen and 
ink sketch. As planned, the see- 
ond contest will be slightly dif- 
ferent, the questions being <im 
ply small cartoons. 
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Members of both the night and day shifts at Kellogg, some / 80 
employees, attended a Defense Bond rallu on Lincoln’s Birthday 


War Campaign Staged to Sell Defense 
Bonds to Kellogg Employees 


the Philippines, Tokio, Berlin, 
etc. Two huge world maps have 


Appropriately enough, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday was the date on 
which a new drive to promote 
the further purchase of De- 
fense Bonds by Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Company 
employees began. A mass meet- 
ing of employees was held at 
which R. C. Krueger, advertis- 
ing manager, announced a pro- 
motion plan for the sale of De- 
fense Bonds. 

All employees are divided 
into ten general armies, each 
being composed of one Army 
Division, one Navy Flotilla, and 
one Air Squadron, and each 
employee belongs to one of 
these combat units. Goals are 
represented by definite military 
objectives, such as Singapore, 


been installed in the Kellogg 
plant upon which the progress 
of the bond sales are posted 
As employees buy their bonds, 
their combat units wili be ad- 
vanced toward the objectives. 

Various units are headed by 
employees given various ranks 
of command. A_ semi-weekl) 
bulletin, known as the Kel/ogs 
Employees Defense Bond Mex- 
senger, reports the progress 0! 
the campaign to employees. A 
booklet explaining all about De- 
fense Bonds, answering ques- 
tions concerning them, and de- 
tailing the plans for the “Kel- 
logg Defense Bond ‘Army,’” 
was (istributed. 
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Defense Workers Given Vitamins 
To Increase Attendance 


“Vitamin for Victory” is the 
slogan under which defense 
contractors will soon be giving 
their employees daily rations of 
vitamin and mineral prepara- 
tions. The plan, initiated by 
Wm. T. Thompson Company, 
Los Angeles manufacturer of 
vitamins, went into actual op- 
eration in mid-January when 
the Bakewell Manufacturing 
Company began distributing 
vitamin tablets to its workers. 
Others now following the plan 
include Kinney Iron Works; 
Harvey Machine Company; and 
Thompson Products, Inc., West 
Coast plant. So far operation 
of the plan has been confined 
to West Coast areas. 

Workers receive three tablets 
(a day’s quota) in a small box 
affixed to a white card. Printed 
in red and blue, headed “Vita- 
min for Victory!” the card 
lists the amount of each vita- 
min and mineral and tells work- 
ers in non-technical language 
“What Vitamins and Minerals 
Can Do for You.” 

It is believed that this dietary 
supplement will be a dividend- 
paying investment to industry 


inasmuch as it will decrease 
absences due to non-industrial 
illnesses and improve health, 
stamina, and resistance of work- 
ers. Absenteeism is known to 
cost a plant employing 50,000 
workers as much as $48,000 a 
day, when absences due to sick 
leave may run as high as 2,000. 
The daily vitamin rations would 
cost such a firm 3 cents per 
man per day, or $1,500 a day, 
and it is estimated $12,000 a 
day could be saved if absen- 
teeism were cut only 
fourth. 

Employee acceptance of the 
vitamins is being encouraged by 
means of from the 
company which accompany the 
vitamin rations; piacards simi- 
lar to Defense Bond 
placed in strategic 
throughout the plants; talks to 
large groups of workers by 
speakers on nutrition; distribu- 
tion to workers of “pictograph” 
stories of the vitamins and their 
role in nutrition and health, 
with “blow-ups” of such pic- 
ture-histories placed on or near 
bulletin boards; and house or- 


one- 


messages 


posters 
points 


gan articles. 


Soldiers Were Well Treated at Christmas 
By Their Former Employers 


Information still reaches the 
editors of AmeRICAN Business 
of friendly gestures companies 
at Christmas time for 
their men in the armed forces. 

The Chase Bank Club of the 
Chase National Bank of New 
York took up a_ collection 
amounting to $1,587.18 for the 
purchase of gabardine, rubber- 
oid-lined, zipper carry-all kits 
for toilet articles for all of the 
300 Chase men in the services. 
In each kit was enclosed a car- 
ton of cigarettes and a greeting 
card. The kits came in appro- 
priate colors, Navy blue and 
Army khaki. 

\fter buying the cigarettes 
unc bags, a surplus of some 
$500 remained which was used 
for purchasing knitting wool 
that will be knit by Chase girls 
into garments for their men in 
the \rmy, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Corps. 

Marshall Field and Company 
Sent all men in the services a 
6-pound Bugle Call Kit, a car- 
ton of cigarettes, and a picture 
of the first floor of the store 
with its Christmas decorations. 


made 


March 1942 


Interestingly enough, the pic- 
ture was sent to Field’s men 
at the suggestion of a former 
employee stationed at Camp 
Polk, Louisiana. For his sug- 
gestion, he received a 
award, just as if he were an 
active employee. 

At the Sharon plant of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company the employees’ 
Social Committee sold candy, 
chewing gum, and soft drinks 
before Christmas, and the pro- 
ceeds bought cartons of ciga- 
rettes for company service 
men. 

In the electrical maintenance 
department of this plant a fund 
has been established for con- 
tributions by employees of 25 or 
50 cents a week. From this 
fund the department’s four men 
serving Uncle Sam_ receive 
checks each month for spend- 
ing money. Checks have varied 
in amount from $2.50 to $8.00 
depending on the number of 
years the men had worked in 
the department. At Christmas 
enough money was left in the 
kitty to send each man $25. 


cash 


Here are three contestants in the Ever Ready photography contest 


taking shots of the 


production presses in the company’s plant 


Photographic Contest Brings 400 
Visitors to Ever Ready Plant 


Photographers recently had 
several field days at the new 
offices and plant of Ever Ready 
Label Corporation of New 
York. This company held a $500 
photographic contest for the 
best pictures taken in the Ever 
Ready plant and offices. First 
prize, won by Arthur C. Ma- 
caulay of Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, was $100 in cash and a 
bronze trophy. During the con- 
test the offices and plant were 
thrown open to photographers 
twice weekly from 5 to 9 p.m. 
and on Saturdays from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Subjects for the con- 
test were classified as follows: 
Architecture, people at work, 
artists, equipment in use, still 
life, and table tops. Competent 


judges were selected to make 
the awards. More than 400 con- 
testants entered the contest, 
which received considerable 
publicity among photography 
circles and in the New York 
daily press. 

The photographic material in 
the Ever Ready establishment 
was abundant. Many of the 
offices had been decorated with 
embellishments taken from pri- 
vate estates and apartments 
and the New York World’s 
Fair. In the plant, mass pro- 
duction methods could be easily 
snapped, as long rows of New 
Era flat-bed presses run by 
more than 200 employees oper- 
ate at high speed, turning out 
more than 9,000,000 labels daily. 


Booklet Tells of Sixty-Five Years of 
Progress for Butler Brothers 


policies 
Edward B. Butler, down to the 


Butler Brothers, wholesale 
house with branches in 
market centers throughout the 
United States, celebrated its 
sixty-fifth anniversary. To com- 
memorate the event, a booklet 
was prepared called 65 Years 
Mer 


seven 


of Serving America’s 
chants. 

This institutional booklet 
traces the history of the com- 
pany in a general way up to 
the present time, and much em- 
phasis is laid on the services 
provided for merchants. Special 
tribute is paid to the men who 
have formulated the company’s 


from the founder, 
present head of the business, 
Thomas B. Freeman, president. 
One page lists nine ideas on 
which Butler Brothers has 
grown and thrived. Among them 
are the development of the mail 
order catalog (Butler’s was the 
first organization to try to sell 
merchandise by mail in the time 
when caveat emptor prevailed) 
and the voluntary chain store, 
carefully trained force, 
and modern packaging. Discus- 
sions of each of the nine ideas 
follow. 


sales 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 




















1. Drive-In Service for 
Bank’s Customers 


AFTER two years of constructive plan- 
ning, the National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, has opened, or now has under ¢on- 
struction a large number of especially 
constructed “drive-in” branches. 

Keying its services to customer need 
three drive-in branches are already in 
full operation in the Greater Boston dis- 
trict. Four more are under construction. 

This innovation is a full banking serv- 
ice and is not to be confused with im- 
provised drive-in windows. Customers 
doing business with these branches enter 
the bank directly from free parking 
spaces—inside are regular tellers’ win- 
dows and all other banking facilities. 

Each time Shawmut opens a branch, a 
folder detailing the type of service which 
comes under the meaning of “curb” serv- 
ice is distributed throughout the district 
where the branch is to be opened so that 
customers will know exactly how to use 
the service. Ample parking space if the 
customer wishes to transact other busi- 
ness in the bank is stressed. 

The method of procedure is to drive 
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close to the drive-in window as indicated 
by lines on the pavement, motors may be 
kept running as the customer transacts 
business. Teller and customer converse 
easily through the electric amplifying sys- 
tem. This service is especially quick and 
convenient in handling payrolls, but the 
bank asks that it be notified in advance 
when payrolls are to be made up so that 
money may be delivered to the window 
immediately upon presentation of the 
correctly prepared checks. 

Rules for using this service indicate 
that deposit slips must be completely 
filled out, all checks properly endorsed 
before driving up to the window. Cur- 
rency is to be banded and marked with 
the customer’s name and the amount, 
coin should be rolled and placed in an 
envelope and marked. Deposit slips and 
envelope coin wrappers may be obtained 
at the windows either outside or inside. 

H. J. Nichols, vice president in charge 
of the new service, says there is no in- 
dication that fewer employees will be 
needed because of the ease in doing busi- 
ness at the new windows, and that the 
same number ordinarily needed in a 
branch bank will be employed. 


2. Rotates Display Pieces 
To Save Materials 


AS PART of its over-all material c 
servation program, Schenley Distillers 
Corporation has set up a plan where!) 
display pieces sent to retail outlets will 
be rotated among retailers. A business 
reply card is attached to each disp! 
piece loaned to retailers. When the dis 
play is no longer useful the retailer is 
asked to return the card to Schenk 
and a company representative calls for 
the display and arranges to have it recon- 
ditioned and passed on to another retaile: 

According to Lester E. Jacobi, presi 
dent, the project was tested among a 
selected group of retailers in representa- 
tive markets before being announced for 
nation-wide use and retailers cooperated 
whole-heartedly in helping conserve the 
display materials. 

Available supplies of metals, special 
inks, paperboards, and other materials 
used in point-of-sale promotion have been 
greatly curtailed, and this plan for reuse 
of displays enables wide-spread circula- 
tion of existing material without creating 
a demand for new supplies. 


3. How Customers Are 
Given Information 


MANUFACTURERS have found that 
questionnaires are extremely effective in 
promoting the good-will of the buying 
public. The public wants to “go behind 
the scenes” and get the whole story of a 
manufactured product. American Viscose 
Corporation recognizes that rayon manu 
facture is becoming important enough t 
interest large groups of persons. The 
company’s solution to this interest is two- 
fold—a new informative tag which “tells 
all,” and a motion picture, “Rayon, a 
New Frontier of Progress.” 

Information on the new transparent 
plastic tag, which takes on the color 
the garment on which it hangs, tells the 
buyer, the clerk, and the customer all the 
important points about Crown Test: 
Rayon. There is no advertising copy 
any kind, simply a message about 
yarn, sunfastness, washability, dry clean 
ability. The company sent out 5,024 qucs- 
tionnaires to retail stores of all sizes and 
types in all parts of the country before 
making out these labels. 
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Before Crown Tested labels can be 
attached to manufactured product 
exacting laboratory tests are made 


The next step in public relations for 
the company is the new motion picture 
which takes audiences through the suc- 
cessive stages in the development of a 
man-made fibre, from the time that 
American Viscose established its first 
factory up to the present with seven 
units in active operation. Also, it has 
heen found advisable in many instances 
to have a speaker from the company ac- 
company the picture and tell additional 
facts about rayon. A large easel demon- 
stration is used with this talk. 

The new visual story of what the firm 
is doing is directed to a wide audience, 
iso taking into account the growing in- 
terest of manufacturers in the new syn- 
thetie fibre called “Vinyon” and its use 
for fishing lines, nets, industrial filters, 
shoes, and hosiery. 


4. Ways to Conserve 
Vital Supplies 


CONSERVATION and reuse of all 
kinds of materials and supplies have be- 
come an absolute necessity since supplies 
have been curtailed as war production 
eats up more and more raw materials. 

To bring home the shortages in office 
supplies Reliance Electric and Engineer- 
ing Company has distributed a Mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to all employees point- 
ing out that paper clips, rubber bands, 
brass staples, screw posts, and even paper 
itself have become increasingly difficult to 
obtain and the supply on hand must be 
made to last as long as possible. To add 
ipatriotie flavor to the bulletin, the car- 
toons were printed in red and blue ink. 

Many companies are asking typists to 
make carbon copies on the backs of let- 
ters received, in order to curtail the use 
of second sheets. This plan, incidentally, 
saves filing space, too. Other suggestions 
ire that both sides of al] scratch papers 
be used, that half sheets be used when 
no inore is actually needed for messages. 
Soe companies have made studies of 
correspondence to determine how much 
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could be written on small size letterheads 
and are planning to cut the size of busi- 
ness papers when reordering becomes 
necessary and to use 63), envelopes in- 
stead of the customary 9 or 10. 

Restaurants are trying their utmost to 
conserve sugar. Many are serving two 
lumps on the sides of coffee cups and 
have taken sugar bowls from the tables. 
Others have not yet been forced to this 
but have conspicuous signs posted asking 
for customers’ cooperation in not wast 
ing sugar. At the cafeteria of the Aller 
ton Hotel, Chicago, the pour-sugar con 
tainers have been stoppered with corks 
in which stick American flags. 


5. Business Joins Fight 
Against Rats 


IN Spokane, Washington, the Retail 
Trade Bureau of the Chamber of Com 
merce is vigorously endorsing a campaign 
for the eradication of rats launched by 
the Predatory Animal and Rodent Con- 
trol Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior and the City Health Department. 

In a bulletin to all merchants titled 
“Rats Are Eating the Profits,” the Bu 
reau urged every merchant to go to a 
school for instruction of janitors and 
building custodians on the methods of 
trapping rats, or, if unable to go, to 
send a representative who could direct 
rodent control] in his establishment. The 
bulletin stated the Government estimates 
that each rat destroys $2.00 worth of 
goods a year and that a number of mer 
chants have reported considerable dam- 
age to their merchandise stock from 
rats. It was emphasized that the drive 
must be city wide, as it would do no 
good to rid one section of the city of 
rats if they are allowed to thrive in others. 


6. Visitors Asked to Give 
Proof of Citizenship 


IN AN effort to set up strict control of 
visitors to the plants and offices of the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, E. J. Barney, 
purchasing agent, has sent out a form 
letter to all sales managers of firms 
whose men might have reason to call upon 
Frigidaire. 

Mr. Barney explains that the require 
ments for admittance is proof of citi- 
zenship. For admittance to offices visitors 
must present photostatic or certified 
copies of birth certificates, or in the case 
of naturalized citizens, original naturali 
zation papers. In lieu of these require 
ments, a statement from the employer 
certifying that such employee is a citizen 
will be accepted. 

However, permission to enter the 
Frigidaire manufacturing departments is 
even stricter, as the actual credentials 
must be presented, and no statement 
from the employer is acceptable. 

The letter asked sales managers to 
notify the proper persons within their 
organizations of the rulings, and that one 
copy of the letter be returned to Frigid- 
aire with signature to show that coopera- 
tion with the plan will be given. 


Don’t let poor lighting 


Speed ‘‘paper’’ work with 
Fluorescent by Wakefield 


EE how Wakefield GRENADIERS 

modernized this purchasing office with 
more light for easier seeing, faster work, 
less eyestrain and fatigue. Used end-to- 
end, as above, GRENADIERS give the 
effect of troffers; permit quick installation. 
And you can be sure of dependable, 
trouble-free operation, because they meet 
Fleur-O-Lier specifications, checked and 
certified by impartial Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. Write for details. 


NOTE: On high priorities, we can 
often give quick delivery. 


ew. WAKEFIELD “co: 


32 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


“4iNT HAY” 
IN ST.LOUIS 


That's what the average 
St. Louisian spends in a 
year. Our new 24-page 
free pocket-size booklet 
“The St. Louis Marker, 

gives many facts of vital 
interest to anyone selling 
St. Louis. Write on your 
business letterhead to 
day. Hotel Mayfair 834 Sr. 
Cc harles St St Louis, Mo 
Over 50% of all rooms, 
$3.50 orless, single; 
$5.00 or less, double. 
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Let us prove to you—without cost 
or obligation—-that we can give you more for 
your money. More in beauty . . . more in at- 
tractiveness . . . more in VALUE. Send for 
FREE portfolio of Famous Letterheads and 
price list today. Attach this advertisement to 
your business letterhead and mail to 


Universal Lithographing Company (subsidiary of 
Peerless Litho. Co.) 4321 Diversey Ave., Dept. 33 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
100 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
ean use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Dept. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Equipment for Making 
Identification Photos 


FOR making employees’ identification 
badges and cards, Photographic Equip- 
ment, Ine., has developed an_ identifica- 
tion unit it calls “Wim.” The camera 
part, shown on the right end of the unit, 
is operated by simply pressing a button. 
Loading is simple; all that needs to be 
done is to lift the back of the camera 
and insert a cartridge of standard 35 mm. 
motion picture film. The entire photo- 
graphing unit may be moved closer or 
farther away from the subject by releas- 
ing a brake and sliding it up or down to 
center the subject within the frame, on 
which is mounted a measuring rule to in- 
dicate height. Number cylinders below 
the frame are adjusted for each subject. 
Two or more pictures can be processed 
without completing the roll of film, as 
the lower magazine with exposed film can 
be removed in daylight with only the 
loss of about 3 inches of film. All focus- 
ing, timing, and lighting are built into 
the machine to function automatically. 
. The unit takes up only 2 feet by 3 feet of 
floor space and is portable, being mounted 
on casters for easy moving. It can also 
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be disassembled into two parts which 
can be carried in the back of most cars. 

The resulting photographs can be used 
either for non-tamperable identification 
cards made photographically or with 
metal badges on which the photograph is 
printed by a_ special process. Photo- 
graphic Equipment, Inc., can furnish all 
supplies and process the films, if desired. 


Special Blackout 


Paints 

FOUR colors, black, smoke gray, earth 
drab, and neutral brick, have been de- 
veloped by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany for its line of blackout paints. By 
using the color that more nearly blends 
with the surrounding exterior building or 
terrain, a partial camouflage in daytime 
can be effected. Where a complete black- 
out is desired, it is recommended that the 
outside of the windows be covered with 
one coat of blackout paint and the inside 
with a standard interior paint. 

To prevent glass breakage because of 
absorption of sun radiation by painted 
glass, it is suggested that the entire pane 
of glass be covered and that only one 
coat be used on the exterior. The more 


neutral colors are more suitable 
painting on glass, for while black g 
the greatest opacity, it also gives 
greatest heat absorption. Danger 
breakage can be minimized if pain 
applied to areas of 4 square feet or 

General Luminescent Corporation 
brought out a “Lumi-Tone” phospho 
cent paint. This paint can be used 
outline light switches, stairways, 
lighted driveways, invisible house n 
bers, and extra angles in rooms, dra 
pulls, ete. 

There are three preparations in 
Lumi-Tone line—the phosphores 
paint itself, which is used on all s 
faces except metal, the primer coating 
undercoating, essential with metal s 
faces and desirable for any surface; 
Lumi-Tone Protexall for use on pained 
surfaces exposed to outdoor weather or 
high humidity conditions. 


We Have a Blackout 
Bulb, Too 


SPECIAL products developed to meet 
present conditions are appearing every- 
day. Many of these make existence 
under possible blackouts more bearable 
The illustrated blackout bulb is an ex- 
ample. It is manufactured by Wabash 
Appliance Corporation and _ provides 
downlighting in a soft beam of blue light 
that is safe for indoor visibility. The 
bulb is lined with a pure silver reflector 
that hides all filament glare and projects 
the light downward. Light leaks are pre- 
vented by a black silicate coating on the 
outside which covers the bulb up to the 
extreme lighting end. It consumes 25 
watts. 
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Lyon’s Work Bench- 
Cabinet 


TIIIS combination work bench-cabinet is 
being made by Lyon Metal Products, In- 
corporated, The heavy gauge working 
surface is ideal for small vises and grind- 
ers. The center shelf of the cabinet part 
is adjustable on 11-inch centers, and 
tolal storage area is 12 square feet. Full 
swinging triple latch doors equipped with 
padlock hasp or built-in flat key lock pro- 
tect the cabinet. 


Streamlined, Plastic 
Cash Register 


FOR the business requiring only one 
cash register, or one in each department, 
the new McCaskey Cash Register has 
been redesigned and now sports a one- 
piece modeled plastic housing which won 
the 1941 Modern Plastics Award. 
his small cash register gives complete 
business control. Amount keys register 
to $9.99 and tell the money moving 
every transaction. Four designating 
s make it possible to break down 
according to clerk or kind of 
isaction, and a special key enables 
rds of paid outs and other amounts 
totaled in the register to be made. 
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The cash drawer is all plastic and is 
equipped with a lock. An error key 
clears the keyboard. The mechanically 
printed unchangeable detail strip shows 
all transactions, 
ture provides for an explanation of items. 
Totaling capacity is $10,000, 


and an autographic fea 


Inexpensive Photo- 
Copying Equipment 

FOR rapid, accurate copies, a low-priced 
photocopying called “Porta 
stat,” is being marketed by American 
Company. ‘This 


machine 


Photocopy 
machine makes photocopies up to 18 by 22 
inches and measures 12 by 12 by 22 


Equipment 


inches. It weighs only 
operates on AC or DC current. 

To operate, the original is placed on 
the operating surface, together with a 
piece of sensitized paper, the 
and the electric current 


10 pounds and 


contact 
cover is closed, 
turned on. After exposure for a few sec 
onds, the exposed paper is placed in de- 
veloper for half a minute and then al- 
lowed to stand in a tray of fixer for sey 
eral minutes. After being washed and 
dried, the copy is finished, no darkroom 
being needed. It is claimed that a single 
copy can be made in less than 3 minutes 
and 120 copies in an hour, 

The unit sells for $55, and trays and 
dryer shown at the left of the illustration 
are available if desired. 








ar YOUR 


At The Roosevelt everything that makes 
New York so interesting is right at your 
elbow. Step off your train at Grand 
Central, follow the private passageway 
direct to The Roosevelt, enjoy friendlier 
service ... cheerful, spacious rooms .. . 
delicious food ... and a restful atmos- 
phere that have endeared The Roosevelt 
to its guests year after year. Attractive 


rooms with bath from $4.50, 


GUY LOMBARDO 
ond his Royal 
Canadians in the 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 
Nightly except 
Sundays 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


NO BROKEN POINTS 
Wp 


.w — Oe 
you write with the almost 


UNBREAKABLE pencit 
‘Templar DURO Lead 


J.S. Pat. No. 2,131,657 

6 to 75% STRONGER than similar 5¢ pencils! 
Webatente pressure of 9 lbs. NO annoying 
broken points. Less re-sharpening, SAVES 
TIME. Longer service from each pencil, SAVES 
MONEY. Extra EASY to write with. 
6 scientifically graded degrees— 
very soft to very hard! 


FREE sampLes 


Ask your stationer—or write TODAY 
on your BUSINESS LETTERHEAD to 


Dept. C3 Extra Strong! 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Send today for the new Dartnell 
Prize Book —Jdust off the press! 








Photo Copying Machine 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
30,000 used by Dennison Mfg. Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 343, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 








New, timely Victory designs in 
stock cuts. Wide selection. Spe- 
cially low-priced. Many uses. 
Write for FREE sheet of designs 
now. Address: 


MERRELL FEATURES *** ¥iiiengelrh S*- 





House Organs 








SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices. Free sam- 

pies, particulars, etc. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

PRESS 

623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Advertising Novelties 





PATRIOTIC CALENDAR SUBJECTS 
For Stimulation of 
Employee and Civilian Morale 
EXCLUSIVE ART CALENDARS 
Blotters—Novelties—Desk Specialties 
Signs—Leather—Business Greetings 
“Positive Point’? Mechanical Pencils 
. * abet AnnaArbor 
Advertisers Publishing Co. wi-i,..U.s.4. 
Salesmen Wanted 
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SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


k= WRITE 636 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


Paper Drills 








FuttL. INCH 
OF PAPER 
AT A STROKE 


“SPINNIT” 
ELECTRIC 
PAPER DRILL 


$57.59 
INCL. OWE 
HOLLOw BIT ” ; 
TABLE 12 X18 


CHIP DISPOSAL 


2 
ADJUSTABLE 
GAUGES & STOPS 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 


HAND POWER “‘SPINNIT’’ $37.50 





Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
foraction. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50 \F.O.B. 
( ) Cap Size $6.50 Factory 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send yourorder today. 
Currier Manufacturing Co. 


21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Olive Green Art Steel 





Telephone Devices 





FREE BOTH HANDS WHILE PHONING ¢ 
with “HOLD-THE-PHONE” eS 


frees both hands for 
making notes, paper- 
—"- etc. Prac- 
i tical, inexpensive, 

} anda pleasure touse. ooter. (8 — 
, Hold-The-Phone Co. Write for Specia! 
}SIMMSBLD.DAYTON,O. Quantity Prices 


Fits any cradle phone. Holds phone 

firmly to ear, ends ‘‘phone-arm cramp, “s100 
Mail $1.00 or 
order on letter- 











head or purchase 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manace- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request ‘o 
either the company or edito»s 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Check List of Methods 
Of Disbursement 


FORTY-FOUR tested principles of s 
disbursement procedure are listed 
explained in a publication put out by + 
Todd Company. This booklet, called 7) 
bursement Methods, divides disbursenx 
procedures into nine kinds of contro 
general, check paper, check purcha» 
check preparation, reconciliation, insur 
ance, accounts payable procedure, p 
roll procedure, dividend disbursement 
This booklet should be helpful in uncov- 
ering weak spots in your set-up which 
make check fraud and forgery possible. 


Suggests Glass as a 
Substitute Material 


AT THE request of the Division of Sub 
stitute Materials of the now extinct 
OPM, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has prepared a brochure titled Glass and 
Its Adaptability to Modern Needs. The 
largest section of the booklet is devoted 
to the subject of polished plate glass. 
Both uncolored and colored types of 
plate glass are discussed, and operations 
which can be performed on this glass to 
make it adaptable to many uses are de- 
scribed. Other Pittsburgh products 
enumerated and described are window 
glass, Carrara glass, mirrors, enameled 
Herculite, Nucite glass chalkboard, light- 
ing glasses, rough rolled glass, glass 
blocks, architectural glass, and foam 
glass. 


Discusses Problem of 
Balanced Lighting 


FIVE benefits can be immediately «e- 
rived from balanced lighting, according 
to the Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpor 
tion in its new publication Balanced 
Lighting. They are: Better attitude, im 
proved product, faster work, safer wor! 
and lower costs. In this booklet the mei 
ing of balanced lighting, which is 
proper combination of localized or “v: 
tical” lighting and general or “horiz 
tal” lighting, is explained, and six pages 
show Fostoria balanced lighting insta! 
tions in plants and offices. 
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MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goovatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line 
Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 


present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





Literary Service and Assistance 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





\RITING - EDITING RESEARCH — 
TRANSLATIONS. Material prepared on busi- 
» as, technical, economic, educational and other 
jects. Artistic penmanship, engrossing of 
morials, resolutions, addresses, ete. MAR- 
‘TT ASSOCIATES, 5408 Black, Pittsburgh, 





Incorporating Services 





| SLAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
* 5. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
'C., Wilmington, Delaware. 





I‘ ELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
presented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
( HARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Branch Office Services 


> EW YORK MAIL TELEPHONE address. 
(ffices. Desks. ER. BUSINESS SERVICE, 
152 West 42nd Street. 








Business Opportunities 
DAILY Pays for New York office under 


your own name. CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES, 
8 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
\venue, Chicago. 





Collection Systems 


COMPLETE ‘Follow Up Collection System.” 
Collects accounts and retains client’s good will. 
Only $1.00. F. J. MEHIC SYSTEM, Johnstown, 
Penna, 








Credits and Collections 


LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come: quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 








For Inventors 


DID YOU SELL your invention? If not, send 
fe postage for unique booklet ‘‘Why Invent?” 
It will open your eyes! INVENTION-SERV- 
ICE COMPANY, Dept. D, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

money. Write for our free classification shect 

of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








For Sales Managers 


S\LESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 

by more than 900 leading companies for 

quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
1 pages—-$6.00. Also expense account forms, 

reference forms, auto expense account forms, 
. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland 
enue, Chicago. 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 32 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a_ procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tions. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B—9® Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





“MORE THAN PLEASED WITH RESULTS” 


They thought they were not interested but 
decided to give it a trial. See what hap- 
pened! 


“The results from the first ad were so | 
amazing that we instructed you to run 
it for one year. We are more than 
pleased with the results to date. This 
is to instruct you to continue our ad until 
further notice.” (Signed) Heineman 
Office Equipment Company, St. Louis. 


Perhaps you, too, have hesitated and 
thoucht you were not interested. Why not 
do as they did and give your classified ad- 
vertisement a trial in the next issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS? 

Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and scll all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
WHAT DO YOU WANT TO SELL? We buy 
and sell all kinds of office equipment. Write us. 
CHECK WRITER CO., INC., 169 William St., 
New York. 





Time Clocks 


Accountants 





''ME CLOCKS BOUGHT, sold, exchanged. 
\ID-WEST TIME CLOCK COMPANY, 
I dianapolis, Ind. 
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ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

NEWSPAPER, Mazazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 





Advertising Specialties 





PACIFIC WAR MAPS 2c World Wide 
Color Maps 3c. Sizes 16x22, as premium, ad, 
resale, radio promotion. Samples! YALE CoO.., 
102, Yale, San Antonio, Texas. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS—MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
To sell any product or service. Write today. 
HUTZLER ADVERTISING AGENCY, Third 
National Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





Mimeographing 
SPECIALISTS in MIMEOGRAPHING - 


Form letters, price-lists, ete. 24-hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Detroit. 








Mailing Lists 


PRODUCTIVE-MAILING-LISTS, Many classi- 
fications, Late Dates. RABIRO SERVICE, 
228 2nd Street, NEW YORK. 


CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 

checks through us for your addressing 

empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOUR LISTS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-3) Congress St., Boston 


Printing of All Kinds 


R. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
e to the business executive subscribers and 
r serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “copy” now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 
Address: Classified Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 
































For Advertisers 





Mr. Classified Advertiser: Ask for proof of 
profitable results obtained from classified ad- 
vertising in AMERICAN BUSINESS, Address: 
Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M., 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE TASKS OF WAR 


and the 


OPPORTUNITIES OF PEACE 


Monmouth College has adapted her 
program to the tasks of war with 
special defense courses and intensive 
summer courses to speed up gradu- 
ation. 

Monmouth College believes that her 
program of liberal arts with strong 
courses in science and business as 
well as pre-professional work offers 
the best preparation for the prob- 
lems and the opportunities of peace. 
Coeducational Christian 
Beautiful Campus High Standards 

Privately Endowed 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois 














CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81% x 11 inches. 

Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 

Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CORPORATE EXECUTIVES’ COM- 
PENSATION. By George Thomas 
Washington. The author points out in his 
preface that he has paid so much atten- 
tion to the disadvantages of being a cor- 
poration executive, he might well have 
called his book, “Rewards and Punish- 
ments of Corporate Managers.” But in 
seeking these disadvantages, he points 
out to management the importance of 
great care in drawing up compensation 
contracts with corporate executives. Be- 
cause of his legal training, the author has 
written this book from the lawyer’s view- 
point, but this does not mean that it is 
all wound up in legal verbage. To the 
contrary, it is clearly and concisely writ- 
ten, and he has kept in mind the prac- 
tical problems of the business man 
throughout its more than 500 
Legal references are generally confined 
to footnotes so, unless you are particu- 
larly interested in them, you may skip 
them without losing the context of the 
material. This should become the source 
book for material on legal problems aris- 
ing out of compensation contracts and 
plans, for it is not only well authenti- 
cated but it covers every angle of the 
problem. The legal, accounting, tax, and 
governmental phases are all here, as well 
as such important factors in drawing up 
contracts as the federal securities legisla- 
tion and the general corporate custom 
and practice. Management committees 
and others responsible for preparing com- 


pages. 


pensation contracts will be especially in- 
terested in the description of special 
clauses such as the hiring clause, per- 
formance clause, merger clause, the 
covenant against competition, and the in- 
flation clause. The profit-sharing plan of 
compensation is described in great detail 
as is the stock*bonus plan, stock option 
plan, and executive pensions and annui- 
ties. Many examples of each plan are in- 
cluded in the appendices. Present-day 
importance of such problems as indem- 
nity and reimbursement of directors and 
other executives against litigation and 


expense involved in stockholders’ suiis 
has caused the author to devote tive 
chapters to methods of handling these 
difficulties. It may be that the war wij] 
bring about strict regulation of m 
agerial rewards. But, as Professor Wa 
ington points out, whether that does 
does not happen, the problem of equ 
able division of the earnings of busin 
between executives and stockholders w | 
probably be accentuated by the str 
controls and high tax rates of a w 
economy. So, although the book was co 
pleted just before the war broke, all t 
implications of a wartime economy m 
make it especially timely. The Rona 
Press Company. $7.00, 


THE ABC OF LATIN AMERICA. | 
Frank Henius. This handy little volu 
of slightly over 125 pages contains 
compact form the essential statistical an. 
descriptive information about our neig! 
bors to the south. It is a useful “fa 
source” for the student, tourist, commer 
cial traveler, bank clerk, exporter, 
soldier, and sailor. David MeKay Com 
pany. 1.50. 


WORK ROUTING, SCHEDULING 
AND DISPATCHING IN PRODUC 
TION. By John Younger and Joseph 
Geschelin. This revised edition of the 1930 
book, Work Routing in Production, comes 
at an opportune time when thousands ot 
young men and women are being trained 
for work in our war industries. Its sim 
ple and concise form makes it suitable for 
use in training courses in plants as well 
as in classroom. Now, when speed-up of 
production is a matter of life and death 
to us, a book such as this placed in the 
hands of the uninitiated who are suddenly 
faced with problems of work routing may 
save us from many a bottleneck. While 
most of the book pertains to large plant 
operation, the small shop owner is not 
forgotten and the authors suggest many 
ways the job shop can cut costs and save 
time. The Ronald Press Company, $3.25 
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